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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Parliamentary business of this week has been various, and 
interesting and important. 

Report on the Address of the Commons, which was brought 
Monday, instead of passing as a matter of ordinary routine, 
a long debate, chiefly on the Repeal of the Union; when 
TCoNNELL and Mr. Sprine Rice made conflicting state- 
in regard to the benefit or injury which the Union had oc- 

to the trade and finances of Ireland. Mr. Rice's caleu- 

, made from official returns, seem clearly to establish the 
a very great increase having taken place in the home con- 
ion, and in the exportation of the produce and manufactures 
and, since the Union. 

anxiously-expected measure of the Reform of the Irish 
th Establishment was brought forward on Tuesday, in the 
p of Commons, by Lord AtrHore. ‘Phe prominent features 
s plan may be briefly stated. A Board of Commissioners, 
ing exclusively of members of the Church of England, is 
ppointed to carry the proposed: alterations into execution ; 
have the management and application of certain funds, 
are to be raised in the following manner. A tax upon, the 
e of the Bishops, varying from 5 to 15 per cent. according 
value of their sees, is to be immediately imposed. The 
of the revenues of these Bishoprics is estimated at 130,000. 
num. A tax is likewise to be levied upon the income of 
mefices over 200/. per annum, rising gradually from 5 to 
cent. The total value of all-the Irish benefices is estimated 
,0002. per annum. All sinecure Deaneries and Chapters 
be abolished ; and their net incomes (which, however, only 
ht to 2,200/.) are to be transferred to the Commissioners. 





alculated that these several items will produce about 60,0007. | 
This sum is to be applied to the repairs and rebuild- | 


num. 
churches, in the place of the hated Church Cess, which is to 
irely abolished. The Commissioners are to have the power 
pending the reappointment of ministers to all parishes where 
ular duty has been performed for the space cf three years. 
mber of Bishoprics, as the present possessors die off, is to 
ced from twenty-two to twelve. The present annual in- 
bf the Episcopal Bench, stated at 130,000/., by the proposed 
ement will be reduced to 70,000/. per annum. The reve- 
the Bishopric of Derry, at present upwards of 12,0002. per 
hb, are to be immediately reduced to 8,000/.: the tax on 
bs’ incomes above mentioned will reduce it still further to 
The income of the Primate will also be eut down from 
WZ. to 9,000/. The most striking part of the plan remains to 
Ationed. The lessees of Bishops’ lands, which are said to be 
600,000/. per annum, but which only yield 100,000/., are to 
e privilege of converting their leases for twenty-one years 
prpetuities, upon the payment of six years’ purchase and an 
rent, calculated upon the corn averages, to the Bishops. 
upposed that about three millions will be raised in this way ; 
sum is to be applied to secular purposes, such as the relief 
poor and the support of charitable institutions. 
mM the above outline it will be apparent, that Ministers are in 
it in their schemes of Ecclesiastical Reform. The Irish mem- 
pressed their high gratification with its extent and probable 
acy. The Conservatives, Sir Roperr Peet, Mr. Govut- 
and Sir R, H. Ineuis, feebly opposed it. They cannot 
avoid seeing that the sacredness of Church property is vio- 
by its provisions. Lord ALtHorp indeed says, that he ap- 
il the funds of the Church, which he raises by taxing the 
bs and Clergy, to purposes strictly Ecclesiastical ; and that 
ount to be produced by the sale of perpetuities in Bishops’ 
is @ new property, created by act of Parliament, and there- 
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fore subject to the purposes of the State. This, however, is a 
mystification. No legislative aet can create three millions ster- 
ling in this magical manner. The Church, in fact, is stripped of 
property to that amount for the use of the State. 

This is the measure of conciliation. Last night, Earl Grey 
brought forward one of very different character, in the House of 
Lords—a fitting place for an ungracious act. The measure of 
coercion is coercive enough, Heaven knows. The Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland is to be empowered to put down all public meetings, 
which he conceives to be objectionable on any account, by procla- 
mation ;.and all persons whoattend assemblies thus rendered ille- 
gal ure to be considered ¢pso facto guilty of a misdemeanour. The 
Lord Lieutenant’can also, at his discretion, proclaim martial law 
in any disturbed district. The residents in a part of the country 
so proclaimed are not to be absent from home between the hours of 
sunset and sunrise, upon pain of being tried for the offence before 
a court-martial,—for the Trial by Jury and the Habeas Corpus 
Act are to be suspended. This court may sentence those convicted 
before it to fourteen years’ transportation; and the accused person 
may be removed from the district where the alleged offence was 
committed, to another part of the country, to take his trial. 

It is not for us to deny the necessity of strong measures to en- 
force the law, in a country where upwards of nine thousand offences 
of a violent description were committed in one year,—to sucha 
fearful extent does crime reach in Ireland, according to Earl 
Greys statement. Whether the measures now proposed will 
procure even a temporary tranquillity, is exceedingly doubtful: 
that they will cause a vast deal of increased irritation in times to 
come, there can, we imagine, be no doubt. Our only hope is, that 
the wise and healing measure of Church Reform will be followed 
up by others of a similar tendency; and that the arbitrary act, 
which has just been introduced by Lord Grey, may be thus ren- 
dered as unnecessary as it is confessedly unconstitutional. 

Earl Grey, in introducing the bill, appeared to feel very sensibly 
the painful nature of the task imposed upon him. His voice was 
tremulous, and his manner almost irresolute. He evidently re- 
collected, that for many years he had been in the habit of advo- 
eating a very different class of measures for the allaying of Irish 
discontent; and we could almost have fancied that he had been 
driven to propose this stern remedy as.much against his better 
judgment as against his old and kindly feelings. 

On Thursday, Mr. Hume proposed two resolutions condemna- 
tory of Naval and Military Sinecures. Lord ALrnorp and Sir 
James GrRauam, Sir JonN Hosuovse and Sir Francis Bur- 
DETT, strongly defended the propriety of rewarding meritorious 
officers by appointments of this description. Although the holders 
of the offices in question had nothing at all to do, yet these inge- 
nious persons contended that they were not by any means sinecu- 
| rists—the classic Sir Francis styled them emeriti... We are not 
surprised at their being somewhat touchy on this point, when we 
recollect. how much fierce invective had been formerly uttered by 
the same lips against places of the same useless description. The 
inconsistency of the Ministerial supporters was palpable. A large 
body of independent members, no fewer than 138 in number, 
divided with Mr. Hume on this occasion.” The majority for 
Ministers was 94. We should like to ascertain how many of the 
Conservative party swelled their ranks. 

Last night, Sir Ronerr Perex madea formal attack upon the 
legality of the Order in Council by which the embargo was laid 
upon Dutch vessels. He went into a very elaborate legal argu- 
ment to prove that it was unconstitutional,—* that this country 
was not to be governed by arbitrary Orders in Council, signed 
Cuarves Grevitie.” Sir Roserr no doubt thought it a good 
opportunity to display his capabilities as a statesman ; and to im- 
| press the House with the great advantages which the nation would 

derive from having so well-informed a personage at the helm of 
affairs. The lawyers bandied about the contradictory decisions of 
| judges and the writers upon international law, for the greater part 
of the evening ; but seem (according to their custom) to have left 
the matter in as much doubt and darkness as ever. 

A reference to our Parliamentary report will prove the activity 
of the Reformed House of Commons. Many subjects of less 
prominent interest than those to which we have especially di- 
rected the notice of our readers, will be found to h; y@,occu ied 
considerable and well-deserved attention during th “ pastiWeokeg 
and most of them are preliminary to still more 
ings hereafter. 

Among the s 





peakers who distinguished thoniiselies, - we, 
cable 


O'ConnELL. His speech on Monday night was. remarKad) 
its power of invective, and not deficient in pathos 

| Its effect upon the House was, as usual, more 

‘by the want of confidence in the good intentions of ‘THe brag 


| It is clear that in the House of Commons Mr, O'ConngELL is not 
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trusted, nor respected, although his extraordinary talents are ac- 
Mr. Cospert,.on Monday, was 
rather tedious: he rose to move a counter Address, at a late hour, 
and the influence of the drowsy god seemed to benumb his powers. 
At last hé'started a piece of pleasant buffoonery, and made the 
most of it. The House is generally disposed to be amused,— 
« For gentle Dulness ever loves a joke :” 

and when Mr. Consett is amusing, instead of being didactic, he 
is very well listened to. He resisted with great coolness, and per- 
fect success, a determined effort to put him down by the ill-bred 
Still, we caution him against trying the 
temper of his audience too often by long-winded addresses, inter- 
larded with extracts from written or printed papers. Sir Francts 
Btaroverr is quite out of place in the Reformed Parliament. All 
his cleverness and debating talent will not compensate for his ab- 
solute want of decency in advocating principles and defending 
abuses which he has been all his life, till very lately, noted for 
condemning in unmeasured terms. Can he suppose that the elo- 
quent harangues against Sipecurists and Aristocrats which he 
once poured forth so fluently are forgotten? We see no reason 
why Sir Francis should not make an excellent spokesman for 
the Conservative party, should they ever return to office. His 
speech on Thursday night, upon Mr. Hume's motion against sine- 
cures, might have been consistently delivered by Mr. WinpHAM 
or Mr. Cannina. Sir Rosert Peet is too cautious a man to 
have spoken any thing so much opposed to the temper of the times. 


The President of the United States has sent another message 
to' Congress relative to the hostile position of South Carolina. 
Though very long, it contains little in the way of argument that 
he has not said before. He calls for additional powers to repress 
the expected aggression of the insurgent state; and details the 
different measures which have been taken by the Legislature of 
South Carolina to resist the authority of the General Government. 
As yet, however, there is no account of troops being sent to 
Charleston. The Carolinians are as fierce as ever in their expres- 
sions of determination to “ fight it out.” In the Senate, Mr. 
J.C. Catnoun, the leader of their party, was very energetic in 
his denunciation of the President's last message. Mr. M‘Durrir, 
in the House of Representatives, was more temperate, but quite 
as resolute in his opposition to its doctrines. Volunteers are said 
to be offering themselves in considerable numbers to the Caroli- 
nians from the adjacent Southern States. Matters cannot long re- 
main as they are; and in the course of a week or two, the news of 
something decisive having been done will probably arrive, 








The King of Holland promulgated a decree at Flushing on the 
7th instant, imposing a toll and scale of duties on the navigation 
of the Scheldt. The duties are oppressive, and the mode in which 
they are to be collected is in the highest degree annoying. We 
presume that this new attempt to create trouble will be resisted. 
The political state of Europe must indeed be unprecedented, and 
the balance of power more effectually preserved than ever, when a 
fourth-rate sovereign can thus insult with impunity two such 
powerful nations as England and France. All the monarchs of 
Europe stand evidently in great awe of each other. 











Webhates anv Proceedings in Parliament. 


1. Report on THE Appress. The Earl of Ormetiz, on Monday, 
appeared at the Bar with the report on the Address. 

Mr. O’ConnELt opposed it. He considered that even the delay of 
a day was something gained for Ireland. He had been accused of in- 
gratitude, in opposing those men who by their advocacy of the Catholic 
claims had placed him where he was. Many of the Ministers, how- 
ever, had formerly been admitted to office upon the express understand- 
ing of sinking the question of Catholic Emancipation. The late Mr. 
Canning had done the same thing. But had Ministers shown no in- 
gratitude to the Irish members? When Parliament was dissolved in 
consequence of the success of General Gascoyne’s insidious motion, 
Ireland returned sixty-five Reformers, who supported Ministers 
through thick and thin; and yet, while they gave Scotland a full and 
efficient measure of Reform, Ireland got nothing but a miserable, 
jejune, nugatory bill. Talk of ingratitude, indeed! who fought the 
hattles of England? When did she ever cry for help, that the arm of 
Ireland was not stretched out to support her? He threw back indig- 
nantly the taunt of ingratitude upon Ministers and their partisans. 
The Irish Secretary had said that a strong Government was necessary 
—one which should be feared before it could be loved. It was an 
atrocious sentiment, worthy of Robespeirre and Marat ; whose reign, 
however, was short and bloody; and such, he predicted, would be that 
of the present Ministry. A great misteke had been made regarding 
Trish agitation. There were two kinds of war raging there,—a preedial 
or agricultural war, anda political war. They required different re- 
medies, but were too frequently confounded. ‘The present laws were 
amply sufficient to detect and punish crime; which, in some counties, 
was unusually rare even now. The counties of Cork, Limerick, 
Kerry, Clare, and Sligo, were quiet. There had been disturbances in 
Mayo; but that was owing to the misgovernment of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the Marquis of Sligo. 


walking about unmolested. 


isting disturbances must be put down; 
sidered were—whether there was eny necessit 
that®purpose, and what would be the effect of t 


t He denied that the Trial by Jury was 
inoperative ; and mentioned several instances where convictions had 
been obtained, and where the jurors, informers, and witnesses were all 

: The men who had been acquitted were 
acquitted for want of proof of their identity. All agreed that the ex- 
and the questions to be con- 
for further powers for 
e employment of those 


the existing laws were amply sufficient, and had been proved ty 
be so by the result of trials in various parts of the country. The 
consequence of granting additional powers to Government, woulj 
be to allow Mr. Stanley to stalk like a dictator through the land, 
and to multiply outrages and the causes of complaint. It was 
said that it was impossible for Ireland to have a local Parliament; 
but what had been might be again. The Irish Parliament wa 
calumniated by the Whigs, the authors of the Penal Laws and the 
Insurrection Act—the concurrence in which lost even Grattan 
his popularity. He had been taunted with not bringing forward the 
Repeal question in Parliament. Mr. Stanley called upon the Re. 
pealers for their arguments, like the beggar in Gil Blas, who asked fo 
alms while he presented his loaded gun. Mr. Stanley had his gun of 
coercion in the Address, and then asked for the arguments which were 
to draw down its fire. Mr. O’Connell was not afraid to meet the 
Anti-Repealers on financial details. He went into an arithmetical 
statement to prove that Ireland had suffered in her trade, and in the ar- 
rangement made as to the payment of the National Debt, -by the Act 
of Union. He was utterly opposed to the introduction of Poor-laws~ 
not for the sake of the poor, but of the rich, against whom théy would 
operate with all the force of a confiscation. ‘They would work ill for 
poor and rich. In fact, they would soon leave no rich men in the land, 
Let the English attend to thelr own Poor-laws, and improve their own 
wretched system, before they thought of bringing an additional curse 
upon Ireland by their introduction there. Ministers, he saw clearly, 
were about to introduce a reign of terror into Ireland, which would end 
in its ruin. ‘They were resolved to prevent free discussion in Ireland; 
but let them beware how they proceeded. If they attacked the press, 
there should be a run for gold on the banks. This he had never en- 
couraged before, although he had been charged with having done s0, 
but he would do it now, if the press was to be gagged. The state of 
England, with her starving, discontented population, ought to make 
Mini$ters pause in their course. They were not safe at home. He 
warned the Ministry, moreover, that there were, almost within hearing, 
one hundred thousand Irishmen, who would be driven to despair by the 
announcement of the intentions of Government, which would at once 
convey to them the idea of the murder of their parents, wives, and 
children. 

Mr. Sprine Rice was glad that Mr. O'Connell had at last brought 
forward the question of Repeal upon tangible grounds. He would fol- 
low him through his statements ; but he must first defend the conduct 
of the Whigs against his attacks. Mr. Rice referred to the conduct 
of Mr. Fox, who was the first to bring forward the Catholic question 
in Parliament—to that of Mr. Grattan, Sir John Newport, Lord 
Charlemont, and others; and asserted that the Whigs had always been 
the true friends of Ireland. He quoted two passages from speeches of 
Mr. O’Connell himself, delivered in June 1831 and May 1832, highly 
laudatory of the conduct of Lord Grey’s Government, to prove that 
even Mr. O’Connell was at one time an admirer of the men whom le 
was now so forward to vituperate. Mr. Rice then entered into a long 
statement of figures to prove the condition of Ireland previously to, at 
the time of, and subsequently to the Union. 

In 1791, the Income of Ireland was......... Ks teesweneee £1,190,000 
She Wapenditawe® ocssvssisvocsssecrvese . 1,150,000 


Ten years afterwards, the Income was ovly.. 


+ eves 2,684,000 
but the Expenditure was...........0.+. . 


5,893,000 





At the time of the Union, after paying the interest of the Debt, and the revenw 
charges, there was only a surplus to provide the whole Military and Civil Expenditur 
of the country of 460,000. At the time of the consolidation of the Exchequers, tl 
charge for the interest of the Debt in Ireland was 5,900,000/., while the income was les 
by 200,000/, The Irish Parliament had laid on, but the United Parliament had r 
pealed, the taxes upon Horses, Carriages, Servants, and the Hearth-tax. Before th 
Union, there was a tax upon the exportation of bacon, beef, and live cattle. ‘T 
was also a regular s 






ystem of Corn-laws. Since the Union, the exportation of Irish pn- 
duce had greatly incré&sed,—a fact which he contended was good evidence of the it 
creasing prosperity of the country, and of the additional demand for labour. Trelani 
was free from many taxes which England paid. He would state some facts to prove t 
how great an extent this extra taxation of England had proceeded. From 1801 to th 
present time, England had paid, by taxes upon Income, by Land and Assessed Taxa, 
by duties upon Beer, Soap, Candles, and Printed Cottons (from all of which Irelaui 
was exempt ), 333,741,871/. The rapid increase of trade in Ireland since the Union ws 
proved by the fact that her imports had increased (from 1777 to 1826) from 2,762,2% 
to 7,491,8901.; and her exports during the same period, from 3,183,972/. to 8,454,918 
From the alteration in the commercial laws which regulated the intercourse betwee 
the two countries, it had become impossible to continue this account, but there was » 
reason to think that the trade of Ireland had decreased since 1826. 
From 1777 to 1826 the Importation of Woollen Yarn had increased 
from 857 IDS. to. ceessesereens 











° Wie «eee OS SeRUseIneeNCants lbs. 632,750 
wee dice of Cotton Yarn from 8,883 Ibs. to......... 2,510,303 
sve of Cotton Wool from 428,960 lbs, to....... 4,368,656 


He was anxious that Colonel Torrens should hear these statements 
because the Colonel was of opinion that Ireland would be ruined | 
she got rich, and if people were to carry their capital there. He als 
hoped that Mr. Cobbett would attend to what he was stating: Mi 
Cobbett had stated that the more raw material the people worked w 
into manufactures, the more wretched they became. Mr. Rice pro 
ceeded to show, that although the cotton trade had increased, there ha 
been no falling off in the linen trade. 

From 1777 to 1826, the quantity of linen exported had increased from 20,140,77) 
yards to 51,947,413 yards, while the exportation of cotton had increased from 9,14 
yards in 1800, to 7,793,879 yards in 1826, 

The consumption also of the necessaries of life had increased— 











That of raw Sugar, for the three years ending in 1777, was ....Cwts. 212,620 
Ditto for the two years ending in 1832, was........... 342,701 
Tobacco for the three years ending in 1777, was........ Lbs, 4,409,761 
Ditto for the two years ending in 1832, was .......0....00- 4,153,302 
Coals for the three years ending in 1777, was..... eeee- Tons 330,753 
Ditto for the two years ending Jan. 5, 1831, was ........... 851,424 
Tea for the three years ending 1777, was ........+. Lbs. 808,748 
Ditto for the three years ending Jan. 5, 1828, was .......... 3,887,955 

The consumption also of Whisky had increased as follows— 

In 1782 it was........ 16m cee eeY ree cee 02 eve esieccne eeeeees. Gal, 2,076,855 

Tun TOR At WAS 6.0. cevecesceccsvececccece’ Seasons begeenees eeeeee. 3,020,082 

In 1800 it was ........ C80 vd ve enetesee vee cesweenes se weewentess ++ 4,140,429 

In 1810 it was ........66 ote anes . 3,664,329 

TE CORO it WES iis cnc cencosvecses .« 3,849,298 

In 1830 it was... voeee won . 9,187,015 

Bn.1832-it Waa, . vow ewes cv0s vwereses ove » 8,857,605 











powers? He denied the necessity for those powers; because 


It was agreed, by the Articles of the Union, that ‘the Imperial Parliament should 
ay for the purposes of charity and the encouragement of schools and manufactures, 
P3277 per annum for tweuty years. This would have amounted to 1,465,540/.; but 
the amount actually yoted was not less than 6,979,000/, ‘Phere had been also expended 
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ace the Union, by loan, gift, or otherwise in public works, roads, hart ours, bridges, 
., 3,399,314/, 88. 9id, The Cholera had cost England only 12,072/. of yublie money ; 
t in Ireland the cost to the publie was no less than 164,324/. It appeared also that 
Jer the “ Public Works (Ireland) Bill” of last session, there had beeu expended in 
7 $ and grants, by which employment was furnished to the poor, 819,451/. Is. 9d. 
He by no means wished to be considered as denying the existence of 
‘extreme poverty in Ireland; nor did he mean to infer, that because 
uch had been done for that country, we had done more then our duty, 

that we ought now to stop. He had shown, however, that there 
was no want of sympathy on the part of England towards their Irish 
fellow-subjects. He now, as he had done four years ago, told Mr. 
©’ Connell, that the repeal of the Union meant the destruction of the 
English monarchy in Ireland, and the setting up of a republic of the 
worstkind. He hoped that God would protect us against the conse- 
quences of the acts of its more zealous advocates. 

Mr. Cexzett, having been alluded to by Mr. Spring Rice, defended 
and explained what he had said on the preceding Thursday, that the 
Operatives were not benefited by the increased exportation of the 
articles which they manufactured. The Irish were not enriched by the 
exportation of their produce. How could they be so, when it was all 
sent out of the country? A late Primate of Ireland, a younger brother 
Without hereditary fortune, lived for twenty years at Fulham. He 
spent a vast deal of money there, and left three hundred thousand 

unds behind him. That was the way in which Ireland was ruined. 
a foolish and shallow to talk about England paying so much in 
taxes while Ireland paid so little. If the produce of Ireland came to 
England, the taxes of Ireland were paid in England. 

Mr. G. Ronrnson said, it was clear that no attempt to conciliate 
Mr. O'Connell would have any effect. It appeared to be the object of 
that gentleman and his friends to drive the English members into con- 
senting to the Repeal, by sheer disgust at Hibernian oratory. If Mr. 
O'Connell would take as much pains to pacify as he did to excite, the 
sane of Ireland would soon be quiet, and would rely upon the good 

tentions of the Government. 

Mr. Ricwarps said, he was convinced that Ireland was in a state of 
improvement. His panacea for the ills of that country was the Poor- 
Tiws. Mr. Cobbett might answer him by a little sophism, well enough 
Suited to the Political Register, but it would not do in the House of 
Commons. He thought that Sir Robert Peel’s bill for altering the 
eurrency was the real cause of all our sufferingin England. 

Mr. J. Browne complained that Mr. O’Connell had charged a rela- 
fion of his (we believe his father) with cowardice. Such a charge 
¢ame very ill from Mr. O’Connell; who ought to have made a vow to 
speak charitably of all men, when he made one, under the most solemn 
circumstances, to pursue a certain course of life. Mr. Browne was 
the freely-elected member for Mayo; he had not bowed down to 
Juggernaut. 
the police in Mayo; who, he said, had been justified by the verdict of 
the Coroner’s Jury. 

Mr. Morcan O’ConnE tt said, that as long as Ministers refused to 








He endeayoured to extenuate the imputed atrocities of | 


service of the ensuing year to be framed with the most anxious attention to economy, 
and while we assure your Majesty that nothing shall be wanting on our part to reward 
habits of industry and promote good order amongst the labouring classes of the com- 
munity, our bounden duty to our constituents, as well as to your Majesty, comp 
express. to your Majesty our deep regret that your Majesty should not have bee 
vised graciously to suggest to us to consider of the means of lightening the numerous 
and heavy burdens which are a discouragement to that industry, and which so eruelly 
oppress those meritorious and suffering classes : and we assure your Majesty that we 
will, with all diligence and zeal, proceed to an investigation of the causes which have 
produced those burdens and their consequent sufferings, and to the adoption of mea- 
sures which shall, in our judgment, be calculated to produce effectual and permanent 
relief, 

“ Most sincerely do we participate with your Majesty in that pain which your Ma- 
jesty’s paternal solicitude for the welfare of your people has induced your Majesty gr: 
ciously to express with regard to the disturbances in Ireland; and we assure yor 
Majesty that we shall be ready, at all times, to adopt any constitutional measi 
ary for controlling and punishing the disturbers of the public y 
and strengthening those ties which connect the two cc 
soluble bonds of loyalty to your Majesty; deeming, as we do, a sepa nof t 
countries to be fraught with destruction to the peace, security, and welfare 
Majesty’s dominions. And convinced as we are, that nothing but unjust 
treatment of our fellow-subjects of Ireland can ever induce any pertion of them t 
sire such a separation, we most solemnly assure your Majesty, th 
our sanction to their being treated with injustice 
smallest possible delay, proceed to the considera 
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fold grievances under which they have so long been suffering, 

firmly conviuced, the real cause of the present unhappy disturba * 
Notwithstanding the impatience of the House to divide, Mr. Cob- 

bett afterwards spoke at great length respecting the sinecures of Privy 


Couneillors and several noble families. He entered into a detail of 
the various pieces of preferment in Church and State, engrossed by 
Lord Plunkett and his family,—that very Lord Plunkett who, in an 
address quoted by Mr. Cobbett, had talked of swearing his children on 
the altar, against the system from which the whole family now profited 
somuch. Mr. Cobbett kept the House in a roar of laughter while he 
exposed and commented on the various sources of public emolument 
enjoyed by the young Hannibals. He warned Ministers, that a hundred 
thousand bayonets would not protect the paper money; which was very 
near a blow-up in May last. 

Mr. Fiz.pen seconded the amendment in a speech that was nearly 
inaudible in the Gallery and the greater part of the House. He was 
understood to say, that increase of production had been invariably ac- 
companied by increase of misery. Measures of coercion would soon 
be wanted for England, if something were not done for the suffering 
poor; of whom, in one district with which he was acquainted, there 
were twenty thousand without bread. 

Mr. H. G. Warp gave his reasons for voting with Ministers on this 
oceasion—because he confided in them; and this confidence was 
founded on their past conduct. Vague declamation would do no good. 
Mr. O’ Connell, in taunting the English Reformers with voting against 
| him, had mistaken the feelings of the House. Let him bring for- 
ward any specific measure really calculated for the good of Ireland, and 
the majority would support him. 

Mr. Tuomas Attwoop was surprised and shocked to find, that 
the first measure recommended to the House by Ministers should be 





State what their forthcoming measures were to be, he should persist in 
thinking that they were violent and coercive. Much had been said 
About the sufferings of the Clergy; but it seemed to be forgotten that 
fithe-payers suffered too. He had seen the milch-cow distrained for 
fithe, though there were plenty of “dry beasts” to seize: but the 
Parson chose to have the cow which supplied the family with milk. 

Mr. D. Rocue said, that the county of Limerick, in which he re- 
Sided, was perfectly tranquil, as were also Clare and Galway. No case 
had been made out to justify Government in calling for measures of in- 
ereased severity. 

Mr. J. O’ConneEtt protested, in the name of his constituents, 
against the attempts of Ministers to oppress his country. 
The report on the Address was then brought up. 

that it should be read, 


m Mr. H. GRaTTAN wished to move an amendment, which he forgot 
to move the other night. 


The Speaker, with a smile, observed, that as Mr. Grattan was too 
Jate then, so he was too early now. He must propose his amendment 
When the Clerk, in reading the Address, came to any words to which 
he objected. 


» The Clerk began to read—- Most Gracious Sovereign—” 


Mr. Coszerr rose suddenly, and said, “ I object to all that follows.” 
(Loud laughter.) 


laughter, to argue against the propriety of sending up such an Address 
as was proposed. 
declared his intention of dividing the House. 
\ “ Most Gracious Sovereign—We, your Majesty’ 
Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
bled, express to your Majesty our humble thanks 
Speech from the Throne, 
»“ We thank your Majesty for the information 
@iously pleased to communicate to us relative to the 
virtue of your constitutional and just prerogative 
Bard to Portugal, Belgium, and Holland ; and, | 
your Majesty with regard to those countries will proceed from that anxious solicitude 
Which your Majesty has constantly evinced to promote the interests of your dutiful 
= and to maintain the honour of the kingdom, we give your M , 
mi we shall receive with the greatest respect, and shall bestow our best and most se- 
adie serene oe papers relating to the affairs of Holland and Bel- 
j Majesty has be zracious asec intimate the je 
* chen 8 oo a wn fie a Steet, pleased to intimate that your Majesty 
> “ We assure 
ad the East India Company, we shall enter with care and diligence 
hose establishments ; and that the best of our endeavours sh 
such a decision as shall be best calculated to secure real 
ae sr eeeete the general prosperity 
‘eu Knowing, and most acutely feeling, the sorrowful effects of the present m 
3 oa Clergy of the Established Chureb, both in Euglaod and aaa 
ph nee y Fr mage to your Majesty for having suggested to us the making of 
fe ex’ ve alterations with regard to the temporalities of that Church ; 
Oeil aes Lge iar earnestness that we beg your Majesty to be assured, that we 
medio. m8 pon Ee task with all the patience, all the diligence, all the absence of pas- 
et = 9 ice, which the interesting and momentous subject so imperiously de- 
wpe oe Ne cag ape J hope, that the result of our consultations will tend to 
oan Tut fe og - he safety, honour, and welfare of your Majesty and your king- 
ours, that peace vaste important matter will be so ordered and settled by our endea- 
nog us tor all ttn oo truth and justice, religion and piety, may be established 
aioe we humbly present to your Majesty our most grateful thanks for having been 
usly pleased to assure us that your Majesty has directed the Estimates for the 


On the motion 


s dutiful and loyal subjects, the 


which your Majesty has been gra- 
se proceedings which your Majesty, 
, has caused to be adopted with re- 
seing perfectly assured that every act 


ajesty our assurance, 


Z on a revision of 
all be employed to arrive 
and solid public credit, as 
and power of your Majesty’s kingdom. 

























He then continued, amidst much coughing and | 


He moved the following Address instead of it; and | 


and Ireland, in Parliament assem- | 
for your Majesty’s most gracious 


your Majesty, that, with regard to the Charters of the Bank of England | 


one to establish arbitrary power in Ireland. He objected to the 
Address also because it overlooked the distress of the people. He 
particularly objected to that part of the Speech which recommended 
the House to encourage habits of order and industry among the people ; 
who were already worked nearly to death ; and who, as he had himself 
seen, had assembled in vast multitudes to discuss exciting subjects, but 
had been as peaceable as lambs. He denied that agitation was the 
cause of Irish misery. 

“I firmly believe that it has nothing 


to do with it. It is extreme poverty and mi- 
sery which has made agitation, and not agitation the misery and poverty. I deprecate 
the application of force. It is a wrong remedy, and will not have any other effect than 
that of exasperating the Irish nation. Poverty, stinging, grinding poverty, is the cause 
of the discontent that exists in Ireland; and the more poverty is coerced, the more it 

Poverty has already made them madmen; by coercion you will make 


will increase, 
I beg to remind the House of what took place at the dangerous period 








them devils. 
of 1776. I beg to remind you of what took place at that dangerous period when the 
complaints of America were brought before this House. America had one real 
grievance—Ireland has now a hundred. The strength of the Irish discontents is 
ten times greater than evee existed in America in 1776. The danger of outraging 
such a people is now very great; and I hope you will pause before you ap- 
prove of coercion, and that you will shrink from exasperating a people whora 
| the sufferings of many years have made to burn with fierce and indignant 
passion. The state of the English mind also is, in my opinion, not in a condition to 
justify extreme measures against |reland; and if extreme measures be resorted to, not 
only will the people of England noi support the Government, but I am not certain to 
what extent they may not carry their resistance. Let the House remember that the 
very elements of society are in a state of disunion—the hearts of the working men are 
dislocated in their bosoms; and it would be throwing a firebrand into a magazine of 
gunpowder to send a tyrannic commission into Ireland, I warn the noble Lord of the 
consequences of such a proceeding. I do it with great respect, and solely from a de- 
sire of preventing insurrection ; and should the House consider it its duty to grant the 
required powers, | entreat his Majesty’s Ministers on no account to use those powers, 
unless some terrible and overwhelmiug emergency should arise. Let me remind you 
of what took place in 1793. We were then told that the state of things required strong 
measures; but the measures which may be adapted to one state of society are often 
very ill suited to another. The state of society in Ireland, the state o society in Eng- 
land, and the state of society in Europe, was then very different to what it is now, 
Measures may be right at one time and not at another. What has since transpired on 
the Continent of Europe, has given new lessons to the world. I call on you, as states- 
men, to bear those lessons ip remembrance. If, unhappily, you should be led to 
adopt coercive measures in Ireland, and the Iri-h people resist, remember they 
are no longer an undisciplined mob. You cannot mow them down with your ar- 
tillery as you did at Vinegar Hill. Upwards of a hundred towns would be 
converted into fortresses in a few hours. You must sacrifice armies to put down 
an insurrection in Ireland, where a few years ago a few regiments would have sufficed. 
It has been said that the Government must be feared before it can be loved. If Minis- 
ters hope for quiet in Ireland—if they wish for the love of the people of that country, 
they must first do away with misgovernment. Surely the way to command love is 
not by sending the destroying angel forth over that land. It had been said by Burke 
that England never sent out the angel of peace, but the destroying angel was sent with 
her. In this instance his Majesty’s Ministers are about to send forth the destroying 
angel, but no angel of peace is to accompany her footsteps. Remember, that Ireland 
is not capable of being reduced to astate of fear. Despair knows no fear. A nation 
goaded to madness by long suffering, laughs to scorn the bayonet and the cannon, 
Give them something to lose—somethiug to make life desirable, and then it is possible 
to make them fear.’ I urge you rather to sooth than to exasperate such a nation, I 
have heard the Irish people accused of idleness and indifference to duties. No remark 
is more unjust. I have known these valuable men walk hundreds of miles, and cross 
the sea to labour hard in England. They exhibit enterprise, industry, and enconomy 
—a most remarkable combination of remarkable qualities. They save their earnings 
during the summer, in order to carry them back to their families. A nation thus en- 
terprising, frugal, and industrious, ought never to be accused of unwillingness to work, 
It is the duty of this House to place labour in their hands. They should inquire into the 
cause that has for one hundred years past denied them the opportunity of labouring in 
their own country—that has, as it were, broken their right hand, and deprived them of 
its use.” (Much cheering.) 


When Sir Robert Peel gave Ministers his support, they ought to 
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look about them: it was a suspicious circumstance. Sir Pobert would 
gladly draw them into that course, the perseverance in which had 
caused his own downfall. 

Mr. Hume said, he did not intend to vote for this amendment, as he 
considered, the question settled by the divisions of Friday. 

The Earl of Onmetie began a reply, to which the House showed 
every disinclination to listen. A division took place on Mr. Cobbett’s 
amendment : for it, 23; against it, 323; Ministerial majority, 300. 

Mr. Artwoop then proposed his amendment— 

That instead of the words “ to promote habits of industry and good order among the 
abouring classes of the community,” there should be inserted, * to promote such im- 
provements in the condition of the agricultural and manufacturing classes, as may se- 
cure good order and happiness among them.” 

Lord ALtruorr opposed this ; and it was rejected without a division. 

Mr. Arrwoop then proposed another amendment, pledging the 
House to adopt such measures as would relieve Irish distress, but in 

ase of their failure, then to adopt stronger means for enforcing the law. 

This also was negatived without a division; and the original Address 
was then agreed to. 


2. Tue Irish Cuurcn. Lord Atrnorr, on Tuesday, brought 
forward the Ministerial plan for the Reform of the Irish Church Esta- 
blishment. He referred to a motion on the state of Ireland which he 
had made in 1824, in order to show that he had been guilty of no in- 
consistency since his accession to office with regard to the affairs 
of that country. At that time he mentioned the Catholic Disabili- 
ties, the existence of Orange and Ribbon Societies, the dispropor- 
tionate magnitude of the Church Establishment, the Grand Jury 
System, the want of capital, and the nature of the connexion between 
landlord and tenant, as among the more prominent causes of Irish 
distress and discontent. Some of these causes had been removed. 
The circumstance of so many of the Sheriffs being Protestant was 
quite accidental. Many of the Lords Lieutenant were Catholics. 
There ought to be no distinction whatever on the ground of religion; 
and as’ the great body of the Irish nation was Catholics, it was to be 
presumed that, when their education and fitness for office increased, the 
majority of the offices would be filled by persons of that persuasion. 
The violence of feeling among the Orange and Ribbon men had much 
decreased, though it still existed. The Tithe system had been altered. 
The object of Ministers had been to relieve the cultivation of the soil 
from the pressure of tithes, and at the same time to prevent the tithes 
from being swallowed up by the landlords. It was the intention of 
Mr. Stanley to introduce a bill to remedy the evils of the Grand 
Jury system. With respect to the internal taxes, there were few which 
pressed heavily on Ireland. The mode, however, in which the draw- 
back on Soap (upon which there was a duty in England but none in 
Treland) was managed, required amendment: at present it pressed 
heavily on Ireland, but should be altered so as to remove that pressure. 
Want of capital could be remedied perhaps by quiet and order, but cer- 
tainly not by legislative enactments. Neither could the Legislature do 
much to regulate and improve the connexion between landlord and 
tenant. A bill had, however, been introduced for that purpose; which 
had a retrospective operation. This had proved injurious in several 
respects to those whom it was intended to benefit. It was therefpre 
proposed to alter and amend that act, so as to do away with its-retto- 
spective. effect. 

He would now proceed at once to explain the nature of that mea- 
sure for the reform of the Irish Church of which he had given notice. 
The, Church in Ireland, and its revenues, were assuredly too great for 
the country, considering how large a proportion of the population were 
Catholics. _ But the amount of these revenues had been much exag- 
gerated: he had himself entertained a very exaggerated notion of it till 
lately.: The income of the Bishops was only one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds per annum; from which sundry deductions were to 
be made, which would reduce it to one hundred and thirty thousand— 
the actual net amount of their revenues. The quantity of land owned 
by them was certainly very great, but the tenants of that land possessed 
five sixths of its produce, or five hundred thousand pounds, leaving one 
hundred thousand per annum to the Bishops. The revenue of the 
Deans and Chapters was twenty-three thousand six hundred; but the 
necessary expenditure to which this sum was applied was twenty-one 
thousand four hundred ; so that the net income of the Deans and Chap- 
ters was only two thousand two hundred pounds. Owing to a deficiency 
inthe returns, he was only able to give accurately the income of 1,149 
benefices out of 1,401. ‘Their value was four hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand pounds per annum. Assuming, however, that the re- 
maining 252 averaged the same annual value, the whole revenue derived 
from benefices in Ireland would be five hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds. The fair annual value he would estimate at six hundred thou- 
sand pounds. 

The statement which he had made, then, was briefly this— 


Amount of the revenue of Bishops’ sees............++ ececcrevcesess £130,000 
Revenue of Deans and Chapters, exclusive of the livings held by 

SOME OF PPODOININ . «635 Noe sen sens os access TOereerITirere rere ey 2,200 
Revenue of the other benefices of Iveland....seeseecseeresesesss++ 600,000 


Total revenues of the Irish Church .......0..e00+0+++ 732,200 
He therefore thought that he should be justified in stating that all the revenues of the 
Church of Ireland applicable to the support of the ministers of that church did not ex- 
ceed 800,0002, 

He would not, at that time, argue with those who were of opinion 
that there should be no Protestant Church Establishment in Ireland. 
But all who conceded this point would certainly allow that the Church 
had the first claim upon the existing revenues. There were two hun- 
dred livings in Ireland of less than 100/. annual value. Instead of con- 
tinuing the collection of First Fruits, which at present were applied to 
the augmentation of poor livings and the repair of churches,—but which 
were not what they ought to be, and indeed could hardly be said to 
exist at all,—it was proposed to levy a graduated tax upon all benefices. 
Upon livings under 200/. per annum no tax at all would be levied. 

_From livings between 200/, and 500/, a year, it was intended to deduct 5 per cent.; 
from livings between 500/. and 700/. a year, 6 per cent.; from livings between 700/. and 
8002. a year, 7 per cent.; from eis g between 800/. and 1,000/. a year, 10 per cent. ; 
from livings between 1,000/, and 1,200/, a year, 12 per cent, ; and from all livings above 
1,200/, a year, 15 per cent, : d 4 

Assuming the average to be seven per cent., the whole sum thus 
raised would be 42,000/. When two livings—as, for instance, one of 





they would be taxed as one benefice of 1,000/. per annum. 

posed a different scale of taxing the bishoprics. As the necessary 
expenses of Bishops were greater than those of inferior ecclesiastics, 
he thought it would not be fair to commence taxing the lowest bishopric 
at 15 per cent. and then rise in a graduated scale to tax the revenues of 
the richer sees. 

He intended to propose, that upon the revenues of those bishoprics which were beloy 
4,000/. a year, a tax of 5 per cent. should be imposed; upun those between 4,000/. anj 
6,000/. a year, a tax of 7 per cent.; upon those between 6,000/. and 10,0002. a year, , 
tax of 10 per cent.; upon all between 10,000/ and 15,000/. a year, a tax of 12 per cent,; 
and upon all above 15,000/, a year, a tax of 15 percent. (Hear, hear !) 

Notwithstanding it might be said that he was attacking vested in. 
terests, he had reason to believe that the clergy themselves would make 
no opposition to this scheme. He would state in addition, that the in. 
come of the Bishop of Derry, which was at present 12,6597. per annun, 
would be reduced to 8,000/. in the first instance, and subsequently, by 
the operation of the tax, to 7,200/. per annum. <A Board of Commis. 
sioners, consisting exclusively of members of the Church of England, 
would be appointed to carry his plan into execution, and to manage the 
funds which would be raised by the taxes on benefices and bishoprics 
above mentioned, and those other funds which would be created under 
the arrangement which he was.about to propose. 

In the first place, he would do away entirely with that most vexatious 
imposition upon the Catholics the Church Cess. This was estimated 
to amount to 70,001. per annum. The funds which his plan would 
already place at his disposal were 60,000. There was therefore some 
deficiency to be made up. But he was satisfied that the expenses to 
which the proceeds of that Church Cess were applied might be dimi- 
nished, and thus the sum which he had provided would be sufficient. 

Among the various laborious duties which will fall upon the Commissioners, will be 
that of building glebe-houses and new churches, and adding to small livings where re. 
quired. In order, however, to prevent the erection of new churches where they are not 
required, it is proposed that the Commissioners shall not have the power of applying 
any funds to that purpose, unless a certain sum shall have been raised by private indi- 
viduals, or a certain number of pew-rent subscribed for. ; 

He then stated his prospective arrangements, to take place after the 
death of the present incumbents, for the reduction of the number of 
the Irish Bishops and their revenues. He would reduce the income of 
the Primate from 14,5002 to 10,0002. per annum. ‘The tax upon it 
would reduce it to 9,000. per annum. He would abolish all sinecure 
seats in Cathedrals, and all sinecure Chapels and Deaneries. The 
Commissioners should have the power to suspend the reappointment 
of ministers to all parishes where no regular duty had been performed 
for three years. He would reduce the number of bishoprics from 
twenty-two to twelve. 

The bishoprics which he proposed to reduce were those of Dromore, Ferns, Raphoe, 
Elphin, Clontert and Kilmacdough, Killaloe and Kilfenora, Kildare, Cork, Waterford, 
and Ossory. Waterford was at present vacant, and therefore the reduction of that 
would immediately apply. For the purpose of doing the duties of these bishoprics, 
without an increase of expense, he proposed that Dromore should be joined with Down 
and Connor, Ferns with Armagh, Washes with Derry, Elphin with Kilmore, Clonfert 
with Killala, Kildare with Dublin, Cork with Cloyne, Waterford with Cashel, and 
Ossory with Leighlin and Ferns. It was intended that the archbishopric of Tuam 
should be united to Armagh; .and that, instead of being called the archbishopric, it 
should be called ‘the bishopric. ‘It was also intended that Cashel should be united to 
the diocese of Dublin ; and that instead of Archbishop, he should be called Bishop. 

By..this arrangement, the net revenue of the Hierarchy would be 
reduced from 130,0001. to 70,0007. per annum. 

He had also an alteration to propose with regard to the mode of 
granting leases of episcopal lands. At present the Bishops had the 
power of granting leases for twenty-one years, and the value of a 
Bishop’s lease was twelve and a half years’ purchase. He proposed 
that leases should be granted to the present lessees in perpetuity, upon 
the additional payment of six years’ purchase on the annual value, to be 
calculated at a corn-rent. By this means, a new fund would be raised 
which being created by the Legislature, was not strictly Ecclesiastical 
property, and might therefore be fairly appropriated to the exigencies 
of the State. . He calculated the amount of the proceeds arising from 
the grants of leases at six years purchase, at from 2,500,000/. to 
3,000,000/. ; as the annual value of the lands was about 600,000/., of 
which the Bishops only receive about 100,000/. This sum of two and 
a half or three millions would be converted to the certain benefit of 
the State. : 

In addition to these, subsidary measures would be necessary, 
which would soon be brought forward. He alluded to those 
which regarded the payment of tithes, non-residence, and plu- 
ralities. It would be observed that he laid down no abstract principle. 
It was not necessary to say whether, Parliament had or had not the 
right to interfere with Church property. He sincerely hoped and 
trusted that his plan would give satisfaction. (Zong-continued cheering.) 
That cheer told it would. | With respect to the surplus revenue which 

it would create, certainly the Church had the first claim npon it ; but it 
was at the discretion of Parliament to appropriate it as might be thought 
best for the country. He concluded by moving for leave to bring in a 
bill to alter and amend the law relating to the temporalities of the 
Church of Ireland. 

Mr. O’ConnELL said he would not delay a single moment to express 
the satisfaction and delight with which he had listened to Lord Althorp. 
He had been more gratified than he could express, and would give his 
best support to a proposition so well founded both in principle and 
in practice. His Majesty’s Ministers had acted most wisely in bring- 
ing forward a plan, good in its present operation, and containing prin- 
ciples that might be of the greatest future benefit. He utterly de- 
nied the imputation which had been thrown upon the Catholics, that 
they wished for a Church Establishment of their own. He would be 
the first to oppose any such scheme. He very much applauded the 
abolition of the Vestry Cess. It was the cause of infinite vexation in 
Ireland. _ He thanked Ministers, as an Irishman, for what they pur- 
posed to do; and would give them every assistauce-in his power in cat- 
rying through so salutary a reform. 

Sir R. H. Ineuis said that he must oppose and disapprove of any 
scheme which met withthe decided approbation of Mr. O’Connell. 
It was in vain, however, to say any thing about the enemies of the 
Church Establishment, who might be found among the Catholic mem- 
bers, when ‘the sworn servants of the Crown could bring forward such 
a measure as-the present. He maintained that the Coronation Oath, 
and the oath taken by members of Parliament, alike forbade the adop- 


300/. and another of 700/. per annum—were held by the same person, 
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“they were now more than usually pious and attentive to their duties. 
“He was afraid, from the manner in which the plan proposed was re- 
"Beived by the House, that his opposition would be useless 
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on of a scheme which would cut off no fewer than ten Bishops from 
e Irish Church Establishment. The Act of Union also forbade this 
ndering to the bad passions and baser feelings of the People. The 
Money taken from the Church would be pocketed by the landlords. 
he time chosen for this attack on the clergy was most ill-judged, for 





But, believing that this attack on Church property would be followed by an attack 
‘on civil property—that it was uncalled for, unjust, and unwise—fraught with dauger 
4 the interests of true religion, and calculated to lead to most lamentable results, he 
fepeated, he should give the measure his decided and continued opposition. 
” Sir F. Burpert differed entirely from Sir Robert Inglis as to the 
gonsequences which he apprehended from this measure. 
© So far from its having a tendency to weaken the ties of property, he felt assured | 
the tendency would be of the most contrary character; and that by giving, as he was 
“gure it would, increased confidence to the country, it would strengthen all the ties of 
Civilization in Ireland, and increase the value of her property. But what gave him the 
most gratification was, that the announcement of this plan of Irish Church Reform 
Reema to have scared away from the honourable Member for Dublin that horrible le- 
on of frightful shadows, arising from a dread of impending evils, and to have restored 
fo him a calmer comprehension—that reason had again assumed the sway over passion 
‘=that dictation was likely to cease—and that the views of Ministers appeared likely 





to gain from hima candid interpretation, more in accordance with the acknowledged | 


generosity of his country. (Loud cheers). 

He believed that this measure of conciliation would prevent the neces- 
Sity of having recourse to the harsher measures which were contem- 
plated. At any rate, it would convince every one that extraordinary 

wers might safely be intrusted to the authors of such a measure. 

he Reformed Parliament would look closely into the mode in which 
the unusual powers called for were exercised. But he was convinced 
that they would only be used to repress violent outrages and atrocious 
crimes, from which the poor and helpless were the principal sufferers. 

He believed that, in introducing this measure, the Ministers were doing more than 
fany one thing could do to preserve that Union which, in his opinion, was necessary to 
the safety, the prosperity, and the grandeur of the empire. 

Mr. Govutsurn was much disappointed at the motion which Lord 
Althorp had just made. He regretted most deeply that the influence 
of the Church, to which he mainly looked for the salvation of the 

‘country, should be so much diminished. The leading feature in the 
“plan was the destruction of half the Hierarchy in Ireland. 
© Whence had Lord Althorp derived his information that ten Bishops in Ireland might 

dispensed with? Was it from Roman Catholics? They had as large a number of 
Far in Ireland as belonged to the Protestant Church. It was rey worthy of 

tice, that not less than half of the proposed bishoprics to be abolished were taken 
from that part of Ireland in which the population was essentially Protestant. 

He protested against the monstrous proposition of empowering the 
Commissioners to strike out of the list of Protestant livings those 
wherein no service had been performed for three years, when it was 
Notorious that lately many clergyman had been compelled to absent 
sent themselves on the penalty of being murdered if they remained. 
There would be no end to the conciliatory measures which would be 
demanded. The Cutholics had only to be troublesome, and the re.. 
maining Bishops would be sacrificed, he presumed, in order to pacify 
them. The principle laid down in the proposed measure would in- 
fallibly lead to the destruction of Church property in England as well 
asin Ireland. He therefore most solemnly protested against it. 

Mr. Barron hailed the intended measure of Government with great 
Satisfaction. He could assure Lord Althorp, that it was calculated to 
Strengthen the Protestant Church more than any other measure within 
“his control. 

He would go further, and confidently assure the House, that if such a measure were 
much longer delayed, there would be an end to every vestige of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment—he meant in ite temporal sense—in Ireland; and that both Catholie and 
Protestant would, ere long, have joined in its overthrow, so deep was the seuse of its 
Monstrous grievances. 

__ Lord Exsrincton was surprised at the vituperative tone in which 
Sir Robert Inglis, who was usually so bland, had denounced the mea- 
“Sure proposed by Lord Althorp. Sir Robert would preserve, it ap- 
"peared, those blots, stains, and abuses in the Church, with which most 
conscientious Protestants were deeply disgusted. The existence of a 
clergyman deriving an income from a people to whom he made no re- 
turn, was a scandal to the Church. The growth of religion was not 
commensurate with the increase of clerical revenues—the converse was 
the fact. He could not flatter himself, although he expected much 
good from the present plan, that it would preclude the necessity of the 
Coercive measures for which Ministers intended to apply. 

He was as reluctant as any one to grant such powers ; but, from the confidence he 
had in his noble friend who was at the head of the Government in Ireland—from the 
tonfidence he placed in Mr. Stanley, of whom he was anxious so to speak because he 
chad been calumniated—and from his coufidence in the Governmeut—confidence arising 

m the manner in which they had redeemed their pledge by bringing forward this 
measure for the conciliation of the people—he should support them in their demand for 
such powers, because he was quite sure they would not abuse any power committed to 
their hands. (Cheers.) , 

_ Mr. Rournven did not expect that all the good would arise from this 
Measure which others seemed to anticipate. Four Bishops were suffi- 
cient fer the Protestant population of Ireland. He thanked Govern- 
ment for the abolition of Cnurch-rates, but it was a mistake to 
‘imagine that it would do away with agitation. He supposed that the 
surplus revenue would be applied to general purposes ; but he would 
remind the House, that the property of the Church was originally de- 
‘Btined for the support of religious sects of all denominations, the build- 
ng and repairing of churches, and the relief of the poor. He con- 
tluded by proposing an amendment, to the effect that it was expedient 
‘fo inquire into the present state of the Irish Church, with a view to an 
entire modification of its temporalities, and the appropriation of its re- 
Venues to their original purposes, as just mentioned. 


> Mr. Warre did not expect that Sir Robert Inglis would have re- 
_Yived the exploded notion that the King would violate his Coronation 
ath by sanctioning measures which his Ministers and both Houses of 
arliament recommended, for the preservation, not the destruction of 
“the Church. That question had been set at rest while the Catholic 
isabilities were yet unremoved. 
If, indeed, it were true that it was a violation of the King’s Coronation Oath to 
ent to any measure interfering with Church property, he did not know to what ex- 
nt that might not be pushed; and a bill for the restraint of plaralities, or a curate 
egulation bill, might be met in this way. If such a principle was to be maintained as 
mmoveable, he trusted Sir Robert Inglis would also consider that it might be pushed 
the extent of becoming an absolute veto upon any thing like a salutary reform, 





























Although Mr. Goulburn might have been prepared, while in office, 
to advise the King against sanctioning any measure of reform in the 
Irish Church, the days were gone when such advice could be safely 
tendered. 

It would be well if public men would learn a lesson from past days, as his Majesty’s 
Ministers jhad learned and profited by it, and had resolved to make those eoncessions 
which, he verily believed, would secure the stability of the Church. 

Sir Roserr Peet said, that it would have been more in accordance 
with the practice of the House had a measure affecting the interests of 
religion been proposed in Committee. This was done when the repeal 
of the Test Act and the Catholic Emancipation Bill were introduced. 
That was the established custom; and unless it were resolved to abo- 
lish the former practice of the House, it ought to have been adhered 
to on the present occasion. 

Now for the main propositiou of the noble lord; and he must say ,that his confidence 
in the wisdom of that proposition was not much confirmed by the universal approba- 
tion with which it was received, and by the apparent determination at once, without 
further consideration, to adopt this plan, which was said to be fraught with benefit to 
Ireland, 

He wished rightly to understand the measure— 

Ile understood that the Tithe Composition Act of the last session was to remain in 
force, and that other acts were to be i to further the operation of that act, so as to 
enable the possessors of land to rid themselves of the annual charge of composition by 
commuting that to a fixed sum. He was not sure whether the proposal made last 
session for appointing Diocesan Corporations was to be abandoned; nor did he rightly 
understand what the corporations which the noble lord intended to establish were 
to do, 

Lord Attuorp said, that Commissioners would be appointed who 
would attend to the repairs and building of churches, the expense of 
which was now defrayed out of the Church Cess ; and, in answer to a 
further question from Sir Rosert PEEL, observed, that it would be the 
object of Government to encourage the commutation of tithes, the pro- 
duce of which would of course be paid to the clergy. That was a sub- 
ject, however, not comprehended in the present bill. The Commis- 
sioners appointed under the bill would have nothing to do with it. 

Sir Rosert Peet resumed. He understood that the whole income 
at present belonging to the Church would be appropriated to purposes 
strictly ecclesiastical, whatever alteration might be made in the mode of 
collecting it. 

He admitted that the time was now come when the whole state of that Chureh must 
undergo an enlarged and comprehensive consideration. The time had come when it 
was desirable that it should amiergo that consideration, not so much for the parposs of 
couciliating any party, but for the purpose of seeing whether any thing could be done 
tg add to its stability and security. 

He concurred in many parts of the proposed plan,—such as the pro- 
viding of glebes for Protestant clergymen in districts where there were 
none at present, the abolition of sinecures and pluralities, and of the 
Church Cess. He very much doubted the propriety of abolishing ten 
out of twenty-two bishoprics. He understood that part of the proposed 
plan was to separate parishes now united, to build new churches, and 
purchase new glebes: the number of clergy, and consequently the duties 
of the Bishops, would thus be augmented. He thought that much be- 
nefit would arise from the residence of the clergy in Ireland,—notwith- 
standing Colonel Torrens was of opinion tbat the influx of capital 
would be injurious ; and another great political economist had asserted, 
and demonstrated, as he supposed, by strict mathematical proof, that it 
made no difference whether an Irish proprietor resided in Ireland or in. 
France—whether he spent his rents in Dublin or Paris. As matters 
stood at present, he thought it was far better to put the produce of 
tithes into the pockets of a resident clergy, than of absentee landlords. 

Lord Althorp had not explained whether he intended to propose any corresponding 
reduction in the number of the Irish Bishops who were now entitled to sit in the House 
of Lords, If he was about to reduce their number, that involved another question of 
great importance, independent of Church reform, If any precedent of that kind should 
be unnecessarily set, they would be exciting fresh expectations, If the number of the 
Irish Bishops sitting in Parliament was to remain the same, the number of those left 
in Ireland would be reduced to eight. These were matters of great importance ; and 
in common decency they ought to go through the forms of deliberative consideration 
before they pronounced an opiuion on questions deeply affecting the interests of the 
country. 

_ Nothing was said about lay impropriations. Perhaps that wasa sub- 
ject not intended to be comprised in the bill before the House— 

He knew not how that might be ; but with respect to lay patronage, though he had 
no desire to interfere with it, considered as private property, yet he must say that there 
was a condition annexed to that property which ought to be enforced,—viz. that the 
spiritual duties connected with it should be effectually performed. 

With respect to the puwer which the bill would give to the tenants 
of Bishops to possess themselves in perpetuity of the land which they 
now rent, by the payment of six years’ purchase, Sir Robert observed, 
that 

He considered this to be an enormous power. Ifa Bishop had been moderate in the 
demand of rent, his tenant would have the power to possess himself of the land in per- 
petnity at a rent less than its value, and thus deprive the Church of part of its property. 
i.ord Althorp then said that a portion of the proceeds of these leases was to be consi- 
dered as strictly applicable to secular purposes,—that if any benefit was conferred on 
the Chureh by act of Parliament, the amount of that pecuniary benefit might be ap- 
plied to secular purposes, 

Sir Robert decidedly objected to this principle. It would lead to 
expectations that future Parliaments might apply Church property to 
purposes very different from the support of religion. 


Mr. Sran ey said, it had often been his painful duty to bring for- 
ward ungracious measures relative to Ireland—measures not his alone, 
but those of the Cabinet with which he acted. It would certainly 
therefore have been agreeable to him to have been the instrument of 
proposing the present plan of conciliation to the House. But the 
mode in which Lord Althorp had introduced and the House had re- 
ceived the healing measure then under discussion, was sufficient to 
remove all personal feelings on the subject. 

He hailed it as an omen of the happiest nature—as an omen not only of the good 
wishes and kind benevolence which were manifested towards Ireland on all hands, 
but he hailed it also as a proof of the sound sense and calm discretion which, he trusted 
they might anticipate from this Reformed House of Commons in the discussion of 
great and important questions, 

He could not concur with Sir Robert Inglis in thinking that the as- 
sent of Mr. O’Connell,—with whom he had fought many battles, and 
should probably have to fight many more,—made the measure bad, or 
that it was on that account to be received with suspicion. He differed 
with Sir Robert Peel in thinking that this measure ought to have been 
introduced in Committee— 





If he was not misinformed, three or four measures had been introduced by, Sir 
Robert, of nearly the same character as the present, without the intervention of a Com- 
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mittee. In 1824, the member for Cambridge introduced the Tithe Composition Act, in 
* 1826, the Vestry Bill, and afterwards the Pluralities Bill, and the Curates Bill, all of 


which related to the temporalities of the Church without going through the ordeal of 
a Committee in the first instance. 

_ It was agreed by all, except the member for Oxford, that a different 
distribution of Church property was necessary. The mode in which 
it was collected was more annoying than the amount. The bill now 
brought forward was founded upon the plan adopted by the Tithe Com- 
mittee of last year; who recommended in their report, that there 
should be a new'valuation ofall benefices, for the purpose of laying a tax 
of 15 per cent. upon them, which was to go to the psyment of Church- 
rates.. In that principle Sir Robert Peel, and several members who 
acted with him, concurred. The clergy in general were quite willing 
to‘make the sacrifice which the state of public opinion required. No 
Opposition was to be expected from them. 

With respect to the number of bishopries, he should at the proper time be able to 
show, that neither in the extent of the dioceses, nor in the number of clergy under 
their jurisdiction, would the duties of the remaining Bishops be greater than they would 
be able to superintend, 

He restated Lord Althorp’s explanation of the mode in which the 
leases now granted by the Bishops for twenty-one years were to be 
converted into perpetual ones ;, and maintained, that it was an equitable 
arrangement for the Bishops and their tenantry. 

Sir Robert Peel took an erroneous view of the case, when he said, that if the Bishop 
had given the lease at a low rent, an advantage would be gained by the tenant, 
who would in purchasing the permanent possession have it at a rate of purchase for 
the iverage rent of six years. But if the Bishop had let it a lowrent, his amount of 
fine wes greater in proportion. This, therefore, would make no difference to him, 
(“ Ifear, hear,” from Sir Robert Inglis.) The honourable Baronet doubted this; but he 
ought to know that of this property was r arly caleulated by fi 
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i the average of the fine was one-fifth of the beneficial interest of the te There 
had been many instances of Bishops running their lives against leases; bu ey were 








in general found injurious to the tenant, and not always to the advantage of the party 
who so ran his life, though they might be of some immediate profit to his suc- 
cessor. 

The members of the Cabinet all concurred in submitting this 


measure to the House: it was therefore of very little consequence 
what difference of opinion might exist among them as to the right of 
appropriating Ecclesiastical revenues to State purposes. 

The measure which they submitted was one of relief from a burden which was found 
oppressive ; it was one which the best friends of the Church thought would be not only 
a relief to the great mass of the People of Ireland, but also a great adventage to the 
Church itself; andon such a question he thought it was uo valid objection to it that 
those who proposed it were not agreed on some abstract question, which was mot at all 
involved in it. (Cheers.) 








He concluded by expressing, in strong terms, the interest which he 
had always felt in the welfare of Ireland, and his great regret at the 
failure of some of his measures to conciliate his political opponents. 
He had joined the present Government, and selected the office of 
Secretary for Ireland, from his earnest desire to be of some service to 
that country— 

In his endeavours to attain that 
exposed self to misunderstand 
notwithstanding that, he now solen 





r bject, he might have failed; he might have 
and to ill-will from oue side and the other; but, 
uly declared, that he did not, and had never enter- 
his path, or endeavoured 
his measures. (Loud dnd continued cheering, during which My. St inley 
appeared much affected.) He might, he repeated, not have given t] 
side or the other which he could have wished—he might have failed in accon:; 
the good whiich he had intended; but that should not hinder him from dev 
self to what u to believe would serve Ireland. 

Mr. Ssraw said, that at a more fitting opportunity he would 
both the principle and the details of the measure. 

He protested aguinst the doctrine, that when the Legislature, by a measure of im- 

* provement, added new value to property, the fruits of that improvement were not to be 
enjoyed by the proprietor; that would, in fact, be to improve with one hand and con- 
fiscaté with the other, 

He thought that other measures ought to have taken precedence of 
this—that the authority of the law should have been vindicated before 
an unavailing sacrifice was made to appease those who were systemati- 
eally violating it. 

Sir R. Keane expressed his satisfaction with the measure proposed 
by Ministers. 

Another Member begged, as a Catholic representative of Ireland, 
also to express his satisfaction. He was anxious that the measure 
should be received here in the same conciliatory spirit as he was sure 
it would be in Ireland: he therefore begged Mr. Ruthven to withdraw 
his amendment. 

Mr. Ruriven said he. would be satisfied to let his amendment be 
entered on the records of the House, and therefore would not trouble 
the House by pressing it to a division. 

The amendment was accordingly put and negatived. 
motion was then put, and leave given to bring in the bill, 


3. Cuurca Prorrerry.—Mr. D. W. Harvey, on Wednesday, 
moved that an address be presented to the King praying that he would 
direct the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to ascertain the localities of 
all Church property, the amount of rent paid thereon (other than rack- 
rent), the probable number of acres in each place, and the actual an- 
nual value thereof. He also moved for returns relative to the descrip- 
tion of Ecclesiastical property charged with any rent, pension, stipend, 
or other payment on lease ; specifying the probable number of acres, 
and the value thereof, and the customary fines for the renewal of leases 
of land held under Ecclesiastical bodies, either for years or lives. 

Lord Auruorp objected to granting these returns, because they were 
unnecessary, and could only be made at a great expense of time and 
money. 

Lord Stormont asked to what purposes the surplus of the revenues 
of the Church of Ireland was intended to be devoted. 

Lord Avrnorr replied, that he considered the surplus revenue ap- 
plicable to the purposes of the State. 

Mr. Harianp inquired whether it was intended to diminish the 
number of Irish Bishops in the House of Lords? 

Lord At‘rHorp answered in the negative. 

Mr. Hume inquired of Mr. Littleton, who was one of the Ecclesi- 
astieal Commissioners, whether the inquiries of the Commission had 
been directed to those points relative to which Mr. Harvey wished to 
have returns. Therevenues of the Church of England might be insuf- 
ficient for the support of the Clergy : perhaps they were as much exag- 
gerated as the revenues of the Irish Church had been. It was very 
desirable to have correct information on this head. 
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Mr. Lirrieron -said, it would be extremely inconvenient to tl, 
Commissioners to be compelled to furnish the information suggested, 
The Bishops, he added, had been very ready to answer all question 
and to give the Commissioners every assistance. 


4. Suppression or Distunspancrs IN IrELAND. Earl Grey, ¢ 
Friday, brought forward a bill “for the more effectual suppression ¢ 
dangerous associations and local disturbances in Ireland.” He lamente 
that there was no possibility or prospect of being able to preserve th, 
peace of Ireland under the ordinary powers of the law. He had rn 
moved for a Committee to collect evidence upon the state of Irelan 
for it was quite notorious that the whole framework of society they 
was disorganized, and that many districts were in a state little short o/ 
actual rebellion. There was no secret conspiracy—no deep-laid plot. 
but the resistance to the law was open and avowed, and carried on ji 
the face of duy. Magistrates, jurors, and witnesses, were alike up. 
willing to perform their duty; and would rather render themselyg 
liable to the heaviest penalties than come forward to insure the convic. 
tion of offenders, at the imminent risk not only of their own lives by 
of those of all their connexions. 

He would now call their attention to the constitution and designs ¢ 
the Volunteer Society, or new Association. The real object of this 
association was the Repeal ef the Union, though it professed to } 
established for the redress of grievances. It was said that a simp 
redress of grievances would put an end to disturbancesin Ireland. H 
could not lay that flattering unction to his soul. He. had bee 
most sanguine in his expectation that the repeal of the Catholi 
Disabilities would have been received as an earnest of the intention ¢ 
the British Government to proceed in the work of Irish amelioration, 
and that agitation would have ceased. He had always been of opinia 
that Kmancipation was too long delayed. It seemed to have bee 
yielded at last through fear, not because it was a righteous and politi 
measure. Still, however, the Irish People ought to have waited for: 
time at least in tranquillity to give the Legislature an opportunity t 
introduce other healing and beneficial measures into their country, 
But no; agitation was immediately recommenced— 

We were told that agitation would be continued, not till Parliament adopted mez. 
sures of redvess for Irish grievances, not till particular evils were removed, till Chure 
cess was abolished, till Grand Jury presentments were amended, till the local adminis 
tration of justice was improved, till the Church Establishment was put upon a diff. 
reut footing—no, no, we might be as anxious as we would to remove those causes 
complaint, but it would not avail, till the Legislative Union between England and Ire 
land was abolished ; in other words, till the two countries were severed, the friends an 
] Association would conti 


tinue to exclaim, “ Agitation, agitation 
t author of mischievous agitation. 









promoters of the new 
agitation,” with all the empl 





sis of the gre { 

The Volunteer Society is formed upon the model of the one of 178). 
Its members are not, indeed, to be armed, so long as such arming is 
against the law. But what is the meaning of the term Volunteer! 
It means a person who willingly engages to perform some sort of mili- 
tary duty. There is a central Association in Dublin, which is to have 
branches all over the country. The meetings of these Pacificators, 
as they term themselves, are to be held simultaneously with the Quar 
ter-Sessions—they are to decide disputes between man and man ;_ the 
aim at acquiring a moral and numerical force which will completely se 
aside that of the established Governmert. ‘This was an open ani 
avowed 'danger. The society was not liable to be dissolved by the ex. 
isting law; for they had no secret meetings, no illegal oaths—thei 
avowed objects are peaceable and legitimate, while they are really engage! 
in a dangerous conspiracy. The organization of this society is sutl 
that, at the present moment, it depends upon the breath of one man ti 

: } . eta | 
bring down its whole force upon us. _ He could not better describe th 
real objects of this society than in the words of Mr. Steele at its for 
mation— 

“T profess myself,” said Mr. Steele, “ the instrument of the Great Liberator in tl 
pacification of the country ; and to promote that pacitication, I propose that pacificatos 
should be sent to every parish in Ireland, so that the work of Irish regeneratio: 
may not be retarded. ‘There is no measure which I, as a pacificator, shall not be reaiy 
to adopt. Iam ready to be a pacificator to-day and a popular agitator to-morror 
whenever commanded by Daniel O’Connell.” _ In this combined character ofa fierce ani 
popular agitator, and that of a pacificator, he is very like a character described by thos 
who are acquainted with Ireland, of a man who goes into a crowd and deals out his 
bHws right and left, erying out, “ Preserve the peace—keep good order.” That was the 
sort of peace aud good order which this fierce and popular ayitator was likely to produc: 
But to proceed. Mr. Steele said, that “ if the Voluntecrs were to be organized as iu 17% 
and Daniel O’Connell should command them to take up arms, he would cheerfully obey; 
and if they were to go to the weods to cut pike-handles, he would direct them in th 
first instance to his own domain of Loch O’Connel}, and he would not be absent.” This 
it was contemplated at that period that the Volunteers should form an armed associ 
tion. 

Lord Grey then detailed a number of the outrages which had durin 
the past year been perpetrated in Ireland. They were not confined t 
any particular part of the country, though they were much more nv. 
merous and flagrant in some districts than in others. _ 

“ The whole of the province of Leinster, my Lords, is in a disturbed state. In tl 
province of Munster, the counties of Cork and Tipperary are in a state of great disturb 
ance. In the province of Ulster, even Protestant Ulster, a great extent of country® 
disturbed. The county of Down is, I believe, in a disturbed state, In the province ¢ 
Connaught—as your Lordships heard the other evening so forcibly described by 
noble friend»the Marquis of Sligo, and supported by unanswerable documents—t 
county of Mayo is in a very disturbed state,” 

He would give them a striking instance of the impossibility of carry- 
ing the law into execution. At the trial of some offenders at Kilkenny, 
the Jury did not agree, and were shut up in the Jury-room : 

This was at a period of able excit nt; and they all agreed that nothing 
should be known of their opinions; but after they had been dismissed little more thas 
half an hour, a placard appeared, bearing the names of those Jurymen who were for the 
acquittal inscribed in black, and the names of those who were for finding the parties 
guilty inscribed in red; those who were for the conviction were described as those w) 
were for blood, and the placard was headed “ Blood! Blood! Blood!’ 

The men thus threatened were obliged to leave the country. He 
would read to them the fearful summary of crimes committed durin} 
the past year— 

“ Between the Ist of January’1831 and the end of December 1832, the number a 
homicides was 242; of robberies, 1,179; of burglaries, 401; of burnings, mg 
houghing cattle, 290; of serious assaults, 161; of riots, 203; of illegal rescues, ‘eS 
of illegal notices, 2,094; of illegal meetings, 427; of injuries to property, 796 ; hyipt 
tacks on houses, 723; of firing with intent to kill, 328; of robbery. of arms, 117; 
























administering unlawfal oaths, 163; of resistance to legal process, 8; of turning up re 
20; of resistance to tithes, 50; taking forcible possession, 2; making, altogether, ae 
of 9,002 crimes committed in one year, and all crimes of a description connected | 
| and growing out of the disturbed state of the country. I must, unfortunately, alsa a 
| to your Lordships, that this system is in a state of progression, and is increasing, Lon 
| than diminishing, _I will not go further into the details, but merely state a compas? 
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© between the three months ending with September—that is, July, August, and Septem- 
ber—and the three ending with December—that is October, November, and December. 
The total number of crimes committed in the first three months was 1,279; the total 
number committed in the last three months was 1,646; so that the number of crimes 
was unfortunately increasing.” 

These outrages were committed indiscriminately upon Protestants 
and Catholics. They were the result or the evidence of the fearful 
demoralization of the populace. He had a letter in his hand, dated as 
lately as the 24th January, from the Attorney-General to Mr. Stanley. 
The Attorney-General says, that the criminals upon the Home Cir- 
cuit are alone equal to what they were in the whole country two 
years ago. 

“ Of 150 cases, not one is connected with tithes—not one victim was a gentleman or 
man of fortune; but the poor and defenceless, labourers, women, and the most helpless 
> class of the community, were the victims of that tyranny which was carried on in such 
> arelentless spirit, and in such blind obedience to a cruel system. Assassination is the 

order of the day, and the habitual practice of those who make robbery their occupa- 
tion.” 
It was unnecessary, Lord Grey supposed, to adduce any further evi- 
' dence to prove the necessity of granting additional powers to the Go- 
. vernment to put down such a state of things as this. He proceeded 
to explain to the House the provisions of the bill which he intended to 
= propose. They are briefly as follow. The Lord Lieutenant is to be 
empowered to disperse all meetings which he considers dangerous to 
the public peace, by proclamation ; and the offence of non-compliance 

’ is punishable as a misdemeanour. He may also proclaim martial law in 

' any district, when he deems it advisable’'todo so. ‘The Habeas Cor- 

pus is to be suspended; but persons not brought to trial within three 

» months are to be discharged. Prisonersin the proclaimed districts are 
to be tried by a court-martial, consisting of not more than nine nor 
fewer than five officers—none of them to be under twenty-one years of 
age. A Sergeant-at-law or King’s counsel is to attend these court- 
martials in the capacity of Judge Advocate. These courts are to have 
the power of sentencing to transportation for seven or fourteen years. 
Prisoners may be removed for trial from the district where the 
alleged offence was committed, to any other part of the country which 
may be deemed advisable. All persons found circulating seditious 
papers in the proclaimed districts, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanour ; and all those who shall be absent from home between the 
hours of sunset and sunrise shall also be liable to punishment. No 
meetings for any purpose connected with Church and State are to be 
held within the proclaimed districts, unless ten days’ notice shall have 
been given to the Lord-Lieutenant, and his consent signified. Lord 
_ Grey acknowledged that these measures were arbitrary—were uncon- 
_ &stitutional; but he must say, and it was with the greatest pain that he 

said it, they were indispensably necessary. 

The question was, whether a case of necessity had been made out. He had stated 
all the great exertions of Government to put down these illegal associations—for ille- 
gal they were, whatever cunning devices might be found to keep them within the strict 

t letter of the law. They were illegal, as they threatened the peace, liberty, and security 
of Ireland, and the lives and property of the peaceable inhabitants. In this dilemma 
he threw himself confidently on their Lordships to propose measures, he trusted, efli- 
cient for putting an end to these associations, 

The Earl of Loncrorp agreed that the powers given by the bill 
were absolutely necessary. ‘They were protective, not coercive ; but 
+» he charged the Government, and more especially the Marquis of Angle- 
* sea, with having encouraged agitation. He said that they permitted 
men who went the length of committing treason to go unpunished, 
*) while their unfortunate and ignorant dupes met with the chastisement 
* which the real agitators deserved. 
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The Duke of WeLtincton would give every assistance in carrying 
the bill through the House; though he did not think that its provisions 
were sufficiently directed against the mischievous demagogues who were 
the prime agents in the creation of Irish disturbances. He feared that 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act would not be sufficient in 
the present instance. : 

_ He would beg Lord Grey to recollect one circumstance,—it was necessary for those 
sitting in judgment on delinquents to examine evidence upon oath, in order to form a 
» correct judgment of the guilt or innocence of the parties ; but he feared that in conse- 
> quence of the sytem of intimidation pursued, there would be a difficulty in procuring 

evidence if means were not taken to protect the witnesses. : 

The Earl of Uxsripce defended the Marquis of Anglesea from the 

- attacks of Lord Longford. The words “ Agitate, agitate, agitate !” 
_ which had been used by the Marquis, only meant that the people should 
_ adopt every legal means to obtain their lawful objects. 

_.__ The Earl of Expon would give his support to the measure. 

He hoped that whilst justice was done in all those cases which might have arisen 
while it was in force, the close of the Act would not be marked by the impunity 
of some of those who should a under it. Earl Grey would remember au 
instance of the kind which occurred at the expiry of the Proclamation Act. A party 
who had agen guilty, and whose case had been adjourned over, had been allowed 

unavoidably to escape with impunity. ’ 

_ , Earl Gney said, that as to the specific time to be named in the-bill 
of itself, during which it was to be in force, he had left a blank in it, 
* which could be filled up in the Committee. 

He feared that it could not be allowed to cease as soon as could be wished, but the 
~ sooner its extraordinary powers could be dispensed with the better. He should be glad 
) tobe enabled to propose its repeal in the present session, if circumstances shguld per- 

mit. At present, it was his intention that it should be in force until the next Session 
of Parliament, and to the end of that session; Parliament in the mean time taking 
ouch measures for its repeal or further duration as circumstances should require. 

. There was no provision in the bill for such a case as Lord Eldon 
ad mentioned ; but he should be happy to receive any suggestion to 

meet a case of the kind referred to, should it be considered necessary. 

_ Lord Brovcuam said he would support the bill, on the ground that 

it was necessary and effective. 

sae respect to the threats and intimidation of witnesses, he thought that the nature 
of the measure itself would restore confidence to the people, and that the certainty of 
| <p would induce the well-disposed to come forward to aid in the restoration of 
Pg. ELLENBOROUGH thought that the bill should be well examined. 

€ had not heard sufficient to justify the measure; and doubted the 
Propet of reading a bill, even for the first time, which reenacted 
: most all the strong measures which had been passed against Ireland 

or on § years, upon the mere statement of the Ministers. He 
= ed Lord Grey had produced some documentary proof,—for the 

otoriety of the alleged disorders was not sufficient to justify the 

7Ouse in passing so highly penal a bill, He wished to know when the 
bill was to be read a second time ? 
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Earl Gney—* On Monday.” 

Lord CLoncurry suggested the propriety of deferring the passin 
of the bill, till the effect of the proposed measure of conciliation 
been fairly tried. 

The Marquis of Lanspown® thought it extraordinary, that Lord 
Ellenborough should be the only one to call for documentary evidence 
to prove the necessity of the strongest measures for the suppression of 
Irish disorders. There was an evident necessity for acting without 
delay. 

The Earl of Wicktow agreed with Lord Ellenborough in the pro- 
priety of not proceeding to legislate without documentary evidence. 
It was contrary to all precedent to do so. 

The bill was then read a first time. The second reading is fixed for 
Monday, and the Lords are summoned. 


5. Nava anp Miuirary Srnecures anp Pensions. Mr. Home 
raised a discussion on this subject on Thursday. He had on a former 
occasion complained of the King’s Speech for omitting to mention the 
distresses of the country, or to hold out any hopes of a reduction of 
taxation. The measures which were recommended to be used towards 
Ireland also formed a subject of complaint; but as Ministers, by their 
motion of Tuesday night on Irish Church affairs, had agreeably dis- 
appointed him, so he trusted that he should find them ready to meet his 
views on the subject of economy and the abolition of sinecures. He 
was induced to bring forward his motion, without waiting for the Esti- 
mates for the year, because the sinecure appointment of the Governor- 
ship of Berwick had been filled up since the meeting of Parliament. 
The Goyernorship of Londonderry had been filled up during the past 
year. A Lieutenant-Governor of the Tower had also been appointed 
since the last session. 

Now, such appointments must be prevented, ifthat reduction of expenditure whieh the 
country required westotake place. What was the state of the finances of the count 43 
Gu the 5th of July last, there was a balance of 1,240,000/. of expenditure beyond the 
receipts. ‘That fact, inthe eighteenth year of peace, was one which would make every- 
body—every man of sense—agree with him in saying, did not show a good state of 
finances. According to the statement which Lord Althorp made at the end of the last 
session of Parliament, he anticipated that in the year ending on the 5th of April next, 
there would be a surplus of 773,000/. He hoped that Lord Althorp’s anticipations 
would prove correct, but no one could be sure that they would. However, supposing 
that they were then deducting that surplus from the deficiency of last year, it wouk 
leave a deficiency on the two years’ accounts of only 476,000/.; so that the people 
might see, that if they wished to avoid an increase of loans, they must have new taxes 
in order to meet that deficiency What, then, ought the House to do? They must 
look on every side, for the purpose of discovering the means of reducing the expendi- 
ture, in order that they might avoid both new loans and new taxes. 

Almost every numerous constituency in England (except those of 
the two Universities, which he knew were Conservative) had called 
loudly for economy. He read a paper, which he had treasured up for 
the proper occasion to produce it, and which was a return to the House 
of Commons in 1816, and signed “ H. Goulburh.” 
This document stated, that the Honourable H.C. Windham, the 
rrolments in Jamai 
n possession of it sinc 
On the whole 
for a sinecure office. 
Perey Windham; 
There were four othe 












Secretary and Clerk 
that he had 
t time had resided in 
33,0001. of the public 
was the Honour- 
> sum of 34,0002, 
ing in the whole 
om the public 
rest and compound interest on the sums paid to these indivi- 
duals, they would appe srmous; and the sum would be more formidable when it was 
lected, that while the c itry had interest to pay on money borrowed, every farthing 
led that was not merited, was so much in reduction of the means of paying the 
est of our debt 
One great good had been gained by getting the Tories out of the 
saddle,—the people had got behind the curtain; the mystery of these 
places and sinecures could be kept up no longer. He reminded the 
House of the reports of Mr. Bankes’s Finance Committee in 1809-10, 
and of Mr. Davies Gilbert’s resolution in 1810, by which the House 
was pledged to do away with sinecures and offices executed by deputy. 
He said, it was particularly fortunate that Lord Althorp had evinced a 
decided disposition to concur in the principle here laid down, by stating 
his intention to bring in a bill to abolish all sinecures in the Church— 
to remove those clergymen who had done no duty for three years. It 
was said that naval and military pensions were granted only to old and 
meritorious officers— 

But, in a list which he held in his hand, the aggregate amount of which was 33,0007. 
there was one of 175/.to the Governor of Dartmouth, which was held at one time by a Mr. 
Holdsworth, a civilian, and who, on the motion of a right honourable member, was re- 
moved on that ground, 


He feared that sinecure appointments were sometimes given to un- 
worthy men— 


Who was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the Tower in the room of General 
Loftus? Undoubtedly some officer of long standing, who had done great service to his 
country ?7—It was the Earl of Munster? Good God! Could any thing be adduced to 
prove that such a plan should be pursued? That nobleman was now Governor of 
Windsor Castle, which he understood was an honorary situation; and he had no ob- 
jection to see honours scattered far and wide, or to see men serve as amateurs. 
(Laughter.) But that nobleman was succeeded in the Lieutenancy of the Tower by 
his brother, Lord Fitzelarence, as he understood by the a ob a ally he hoped 

. ix this instance did not speak the truth ; for what services had he done, or what reason 
could. be brought*forward, on the part of the Government, for placing him in that situa- 
tion? Who was this Lieutenant of the Tower? He entered the Coldstream Guards 

Gre the 12th of May 1814, so that he could not have seen a shot fired. (Laughter, and 

Gries of “ No.”) He begged pardon—he had forgotten Waterloo; but he would ask 
the honourable member who cheered was Lord Fitzclareuce there? (Hear!) If put 
in comparison with many officers whose merits would entitle them to rewards which 
they did not receive, the result would be that he must sink, 

He instanced the Governorship of Berwick as a perfect sinecure = 
there was no cannon there—it had all been removed to Edinburgh = 
there was no duty to perform. Blackness, Carlisle, Chester, the Lee- 
ward Isles, St. Kitts, Montserrat, and other places, all had Gover- 
nors, or Lieutenant- Governors, who were non-residents. 

If the First Lord of the Admiralty voted for the exclusion of the Governor of Dart- 
mouth on the ground of his being ‘a civilian, and if in the case of Sir Harry Neale he 
could lay down the principle that the duties of a Governorof a fort and a member of 
Parliament were incompatible, because a man could not be in two places at once—a 
any we indeed, which had never been admitted before, though he had often advanced. 
it in that House—he thought the House could not refuse to go with him, because he 
was only carrying out the same principle. 

He called upon the House to act upon the principle recognized in 
1810; and concluded by proposing the two following resolutions :—~ 

“1. That it is the opinion of the House, that the utmost attention to econom in all 
branches of the public diture, which is jstent with the public service, is at all 
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“2. That the exietence of Sinecure Offices, and Offices exeeuted by Deputy, in the 
Army and Navy Departments, is unnecessary and inexpedient as a means of remune- 
wating public services,” 

Mr. Rostnson seconded the resolutions. 

The great argument for maintaining these sineeure places was, that they afforded the 
ameans of rewarding meritorious officers; but, in his opinion, it would be as well to 
eave the cases of those publie servants to the consideration of Parliament, who, he was 
«onfident, wonld not be indisposed to grant ample compensation to all persons who 
were entitled to it. Another reason for keeping these places was, that they enabled 
‘the Ministers of the day to propitiate the favour of such individuals as possessed great 
Parliamentary influence. That was an argument whieh could not apply to the present 
Ministers; and he therefore called Bree them, and he called upon the House, to affirm 

the proposition of the Member for Middlesex. 

Lord ALrHore agreed in the general proposition that all unneces- 
sary expenses should be put an end to. He thought that the discussion 
in which they were engaged would have been better postponed till the 
Estimates for the year were brought before Parliament ; when there 
would be an opportunity, by a substantive motion, of expressing an 
pinion on every one of those places. It would be recollected, that 
when in opposition he had always voted against the abolition of these 
places. He was therefore guilty of no inconsistency in opposing their 
abolition now. He said that Ministers did not deserve the imputation 
of having deserted their economical principles. Great reductions had 
been made in the Naval expenditure, for which they ought to have due 
«credit. Besides, 

He was very much afraid, that, in dealing with a case of hardship, the House would 
‘allow itself to be carried beyond the merits of the question. That, he believed, would 
de the fault of any popular assembly ; and there was a much greater likelihood that 
the House would grant a larger sum of money in such cases than justice required. In 
constitutional point of view, too, there was an objection to allow the House to dis- 
pense rewards to officers of the Crown. It always had been considered, and always 
must be considered, in a mixed monarchical government, that the disposal of patronage 
of that kind rested with the King. For both those reasons, he was disinclined to take 
athe course recommended by Mr. Hume. 

An alteration had been made with respeet to the Lieutenant-Gover- 
norships of the West India Islands— 

By the new arrangement, one General-Governor was appointed for several islands, 
and resident Licutenant-Governors were nominated for the smaller islands. In this 
manner all the sinecure offices were abolished, and a saving of 17,000/. or 18,0004. ef- 
ected to the public. 


The Governorship of Berwick had been given to Sir James Bathurst, 
‘who was formerly one of these Lieutenant-Governors of the West 
India Islands, and who had been compelled to give up his office. 

He had been Military Seeretary and Deputy Quartermaster-General in the campaign 
of the Peninsula, and it was impossible for the Crown to overlook his merit. That 
was not acase which Ministers conld have brought before the House, but it was just 
such a case as called for compensation; and his Majesty had therefore been advised, 
as a reward for his services, to appoint him to the Governorship of Berwick, one of 
those situations which it was the object of the member for Middlesex to extinguish. 

He concluded by saying, that he did not object to the first resolution, 
but could nct coneur in the second. He therefore should move the 
previous question. 

Colonel Davies contended that all sinecure places should be abo- 
lished. Military appointments were too often given to individuals 
whose only claim was the possession of Parliamentary influence. 

Mr. Berke.ey would support the resolutions. It was impossible 
for any man who was acquainted with the condition of the labouring 
poor not to oppose the abolition of all sinecure places. 

Lord G. Lennox could not agree to the second resolution, but he 
supported the first. His relative the Duke of Gordon was Colonel of 
the Ist Royals, a regiment ‘which bad been in India for twenty- 
four years. It was a sinecure undoubtedly. (Loud cheering from the 

Opposition. ) 

Mr, Hume—“ It is not a sinecure.” 

Lord G. Lennox—The member for Middlesex said it was not a sineeure, while the 








wmember for Dublin seemed, by his cheering, to have a different opinion of the subject. 
He would leave them to settle the matter between them; but he was ready to admit 
that, in his opinion, the situation was a sinecure. Still he doubted the policy of abo- 
dishing such sineeures. If they did away with these places, in what situation would 
they place the officers of the Army? Let them recollect, that a Major-General, after 
having risked his life aud spilled his blood for thirty or forty years in the service of bis 
e@ountry, had not more than 17s. a-day. 


He would not deprive his Majesty of the power of rewarding such 
ill-paid and meritorious men. 


Mr. O' Connex said, it appeared to him that there was no sinecure 
more deserving of the notice of the House of Commons than the one 
which had been mentioned by Lord George Lennox. 


Here was a noble duke, possessing large estates and a vast income, who received a 
great portion of the public money for which he rendered nv service. That was a state 
of things that could not be continued. ‘The Reform Bill was intended to give good and 
eheap government. Were not the People from one end of the kingdom to another 
actually screaming for a reduction of taxation? How could they take off taxes when 
they would not consent tothe abolition of these sinecures ? 


He put the question to the Reformed Parliament thus—¢ Will you, 
or will you not, vote for the abolition of sinecures?” “ Upon that 
point,” said Mr. O'Connell, “ let us divide.” 

Colonel Witt1aMms supported the motion. 


“TI stand here,” said he,‘‘as an unwilling member of Parliament. ( 
asan unwilling member of Parliament, for I was seni heie by my constituents against 
my will. (Laughter continued.) 1 uever saw my constituents till they sent me here. 

laughter.) ‘They never knew me—( Roars of laughter )—-they never saw me uatil I 
‘went to thank them for the confidence they reposed in me. Aud what were the grounds 
of their confidence ? Because I had been, and because they knew me to have been, 
the unflinching opponent of all unnecessary expenditure within the sphere of my local 
influence; because in every hamlet, township, and hundred with which I was conuected, 
‘Thad always stood sentry over the public purse. I therefore embrace this, the first 
opportunity that has offered itself, to state the line of conduct which it is my determi- 
nation to pursuc here. I have a great respect for his Majesty's present Government ; 
it is the only honest Government which has existed within my recollection, 


A laugh.) Yes, 


I ’ (Great 
sheering.) The members of it are the only men whom I would trust with the public 
purse. But if they should fail in their promises, if they should not fulfil their shears 


of pursuing an unflinching economy in the disposal of the 
I shall withdraw from them my support. (Cheers.) I look upon all the arguments 
which would hang these sinecurists on the public purse as so many sophisms. In all 
_ grants, we ought rather to consider the wants of those who contribute them than 
he wants of those on whom they arecontributed, The sinecurists, generally speaking, 
mre not in want; but my constituents rre. 
them. (4 laugh.) Ihave not been unobserving of their wants, nor of the wants of 
the People of England. I believe that there never was such a mass of distress, agri- 
L turing, and nercial, as there is at present in the country; and I 
shall therefore never consent to give away a single shilling that is not absolutely neces- 
wary for the public service.” ( hears ) : 
Sir James Granam said, he pledged himself annually to his con- 
atituents to pursue the most rigid economy. He should be ashamed to 
eo himself before them if he broke his word. While, however, he 


voted almost invariably with Mr. Hume on motions for retrench- 


public money, that moment 





I have been amongst them and I know . 





TE 
ment, he would remind the House, that he had opposed the reductiy 
of these Military and Naval appointments. They could not be abolish 
with advantage to the public, in a political, moral, or economical poy 
of view. He had fulfilled his pledges of economy. . In his departmey 
he had reduced the expenditure by one million annually, without ¢ 
minishing the efficiency of the Navy. He had got rid of twelve coy 
missioners, some with salaries of 800. and some of 2,000/. per anny, 
His colleagues had not been behind himself in their economical ex, 
tions. During the last year, there had been a saving in efficient salar, 
of 284,000/. ; and the whole reduction in the Estimates amounted; 
2,800,0000. ; , 

Had this reduction been a mere barren reduction of office? No, it was accompa: 
by a redué¢tion of taxation to the amount of 1,800,000/. The deficiency in the revey 
had now ceased ; and he believed that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would ti 
year, for the first time for many years, have it iu his power to prove to the satisfa¢i 
of the House that we had a bond fide surplus of revenue above expenditure, arising» 
from increased, but from diminished taxation, and from an 
the public purse to which it had been very long a stranger. 


The appointments, which it was the object of Mr. IIume to do ayy 
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with, differed from pensions— par 
Their emoluments did not attach to their offices, but pessed annually under the rm ge I 
sion of the House of Commons ; which had the power of marking its dissatisfaeti asst 
with the claims of those who held them, by withholding the salary usually paid for tly “Ty 
support. oa! 
Sir James stated a number of facts connected with his departmer; whi 
to prove that he had not disregarded the principles which he avowe lay 
when out of office. Out of five royal yachts, he reduced three: th Bai 
other two were kept for the especial use of the King. The other sin . 
cure offices in his department were those of two Generals of Maring Fs 
four Colonels of Marines, a Vice-Admiral, and a Rear- Admiral , - 
England. Their united salaries amounted to 4,740/. He then reg Bo 
the names of those officers who had held the appointments of Vic Bic 
and Rear-Admirals. They were Lord Rodney, Lord Howe, La 4; 
Bridport, Admiral Cornwallis, Sir W. Young, Lord de Saumarez,aj | 
Lord Exmouth: yg 
And he challenged the House to say that the salaries attached to these appointmen etl 
were misapplied, if signal services and eminent gallantry displayed ina hundred figly > 
had any claim upon the gratitude of the country. (Cheers.) sof 
Sir James remarked, that as to the late appointmentof Sir E. Thon — — 1 
borough, an opportunity would be given for discussing its propriet, en 
when the Estimates came to be voted. He likewise defended the ». * 
pointment of Sir G. Martin to the office of Rear-Admiral. He wi “eat 
the friend of Lord Nelson, and was with him at the battle of St. Vir ww 
cent; which, by the ways occurred on the 14th of February, the ven 
. . . ; t 

day of the year on which this motion was made. The emoluments ( de) 
the office were only 385/. per annum. Sir James concluded by decla. up 


ing, that 


In his conscience he believed that he should betray the King whom he served, ani 
what was more, the People whose servant he was proud to be, and whose approbuatic 
he was eager to secure, if in seeking the transient popularity of the hour,—a popul 
rity of insignificant value, when ee with that permanent and durable good-wi 
which the People always showed to those who honestly sought their real interests, — 
consented to a motion which was calculated to unnerve the energy and to decrease th 
efficiency of the Army and Navy. (Cheers.) ‘ 

Mr. Rorsuck complained that the present Ministry were anxious ti 
uphold every old abuse—(Deafening cries of ‘* No,” and murmurs. ) 

When he said that the Ministry were anxious to uphold every old abuse, he had ni 
finished his sentence. He meant to have said “ Every old abuse eonneeted -with 
public expenditure.” (Cries of “ Oh!" and murmurs.) 

The attempt to do away with these sinecures was the first attem 
at economy, and he regretted that Ministers opposed it. It was sal 
that these appointments differed from pensions— 

That point he must beg leave to deny, for a sinecure might be annually voted as wi! 
asa pension. There was also another difficulty in their present mode of proceedix 
Au appointment was made by Ministers first, and then the People were called uponti 
pay the salary attached to it. Now, Ministers ought to askus first for the money, ai 
if we gave it them, should then make the appointment. (Coughing and cries of “ Que 
tion.”) He was aware of the impatience of some honourable members, but he neve: 
theless would continue his address tothe House. He might not have a very captin: 
ing mode of aldressing them, but he would still go on discharging his duty to his co 
stituents. 

It was bad logic to argue, that because many useless places had bee 
abolished, others should be allowed to continue. The reason wh 
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taxes were not repealed, was because the expenditure was not lessenei Z 
Why, then, is not that expenditure reduced in every possible way ? 't 

Major Beavuctrrx said, that nothing was more hurtful to the fet ; 
ings of British officers than the existence of those sinecure places 1 af 
rewards for military men; not that there was any aversion felt in tk i 
service to the adequate remuneration of military services, but becau ; 
they saw that such places were not, in general, given as rewards to tht fe 
most meritorious, but to those who had most interest in that House. a 

Captain Yorxe denied that the efficiency of the Navy was mait 4 
tained. i 

He had seen the docks at Portsmouth within the last six weeks, and he had net a 
seen any docks so clean swept. There were neither stores, nor timber, nor masts, 0 a 
cordage. He thought that if a line-of-battle ship were to put into that dock with th 7 


et 


loss of a mast, to be refitted, there would not be a lower-mast found ready for her in th 


whole dock. 

He would not cut down the patronage of the Crown. The Crom 
ought to be supported. He was anxious for popularity, but he woul 
endeavour to obtain it by supporting measures beneficial to all classes 
and by supporting the honour and dignity of the Crown. 

Mr. Consett supported the motion. 


“ When I entered the House this evening, almost the first word I heard from the Fir! 
Lord of the Admiralty, was that he despised popularity. Now I would just ask tl 
right honourable gentleman, how many addresses he received from the = at the 
time when he brought forward his grand exposition of the 113 swallowers of the publi 
gold?” At that time, Sir James professed to be very much pleased with having ma 
a motion which satisfied the People. That was the crime of Mr, O'Connell :.he pleat 
the People, and was perpetually attacked for doing so. 


Mr. Cobbett then made some remarks upon the evils of the preset! 
system of taxation. 


On every occysion that a proposition was made for the reduction of taxation, it w! 
asked how would they pay the interest of the National Debt? It had been suggested 
he recollected, by one of his Majesty’s Ministers—but before he was in.the Admin 
tration—to take thirty per cent. off that interest, without in any way regarding hot 
the Fundholder was to suffer. Now Mr. Cobbett's suggestion would be, instead of rob 
ling the holder of the Funds, to destroy all si and diminish all pensi Hs 
great objection to taxes was, that, while much was received, scarcely any part wassup 
plied by the nobility, clergy, gentry, or the rich part of the community. ( Laughter. 
Stop but for five daye and’ he would prove it to demonstration. (Laughter.) Onli 
wait until the Estimates were brought forward, and if it was not shownelearly that su@ 



































was the case, he was much mistaken, (4 laugh.) In fact, he had no scruple insayi% 
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hat if the nobility, clergy, and gentry of the country, had paid their share of the 
ty A the last fifty yous: there would not be one farthing of the National Debt due 
t the present moment. (Loud laughter.) Those might well laugh that pocketed the 
oney; but would the People laugh? Any one could make those who won laugh, 
but it was something to make the loser do.so. He, however, did not altogether despair 
ven of that. ret Sir James Graham, when he brought forward his celebrated 
tatement relative'to the hundred and thirteen sacks of money yearly plundered by some 
Smembers of the Privy Council, quaintly enough observed, “If this does not make an 
impression, nothing will.” Now, as Sir James had been ‘two years in office, and the 
ame state of things still existed, Mr. Cobbett would take the liberty of observing, that, 
f the facility with which Ministers forgot their pledges to the country did not make an 
mpression on a Reformed House of Parliament, nothing w ould. ( Cheers.) 
Sir Ronaup Fercuson required further investigation into the sub- 
ect, before sanctioning the second resolution. Therefore, though he 
Yvenerally voted for all Mr. Hume’s* motions of economy, he should 
~ oppose his present resolutions. 
Sir OswaLp Monrtey said, that he had hitherto supported Ministers, 
‘but would oppose them on this motion, because, though he did not object 
“to a fair remuneration of public services, he thought all men should be 
paid according to their work. 
|. Mr. Suet begged that no member should consider the question at 
“assue as to the continuance or abolition of the offices in question. 
> “The real question was, whether his Majesty’s Ministers should have the power to 
4eoafer rewards on the public servants,~whether they were to be the medium through 
Which the gloriously maimed and illustriously mutilated—( Loud laughter)—they might 
laagh, but he saw no reason to retract the expression, he saw no reason why those who 
“were wounded in defence of their country, should not be considered as gloriously 
maimed and illustriously mutilated. , 
» He objected to postponing the decision on this question till the 
"Estimates were brought forward. It would then be said, that it was 
cruel to deprive men of offices which had been given to them. He would 
nét allow personal consideration to have any weight. The House 
should decide upon it as an abstract question, without reference to in- 
“Wividual cases. 
“Sir Jown Hoxnovuse said, that the question was, whether the 
_ control of rewards for services should. continue, as heretofore, in the 
Executive, or be placed for the future under the control of the House 
sof Commons. 
- It was not a question of pounds, shillings, and pence ; but the question was, whether 
‘the Commons shall haye the distribution of military rewards; or, as hitherto, it be 
Aeft to the discretion of the Crown, through the medium of a responsible Ministry, and 
“gudject to annual revision by Parliament. He begged honourable members not to be 
Parried away with the idea, that those offices were given on the same terms and 
Mueler the same conditions with pensions, There was this great difference, that pensions 
_ granted from the Consolidated Fund were not liable to revision, whereas each of the 
“Offices in question were annually liable to be revised by Parliament; aud they might 
depend upon it, that in case of any gross instance of abuse, the House would take it 
Mp as it lad the power to do. : 
No gentleman could say that the pay of superior officers was com- 
.mensurate with their services ; and he protested against the application 
ofthe word sinecure inthis instance. “It would be as just to call 
half-pay a sinecure. He mentioned the names of some of the 
oo who held these appointments. Fhey were almost all most 
eritorious officers, and many of them quite infirm. 
He could not help calling to mind an observation of Mr. Hume, the other day, which 
at the time amused him very much,—that all men who took a large part in public mat- 
ters, like Mr. Hume himself, should keep things in a proper train by making Ministers 
Beet uneasy. (Laughter.) Mr. Hume himself had acted most zealously up to this 






















Principle, for he had continued to annoy every’ Ministry he had ever come in contact 
“With. With respect to himself, he could assure Mr. Hame that his plan had sdeceeded 

his heart's coutent, for he had not had an hour’s peace since he entered into oflice. 
k was no pleasant thing for him to come down every day to the House, to be badgered 
‘by so ingenious a gentleman as Mr. Hume, 

He was certain that the popular feeling was quite in favour of Mi- 
Nisters; and instancéd as a proof of it; the failure of the meeting which 
was to have been held that morning in Westminster, to petition for the 
Vote by Ballot and the repeal of the Septennial Act and the Assessed 
Taxes. He felt certain that the conduct of Ministers would not be 
Misjudged; and that they might look with confidence for their 
Teward. 

Mr. SrrickLanp had all his life been a decided Reformer, and as 
‘such a decided enemy to all sinecures ; but he should vote for Ministers 
dn the present instance, from a feeling that Mr: Hume’s motion was a 
‘mere abstract proposition, which would not save the people one farthing, 

¢and about which they did not care one farthing. He wanted Reform 
‘to be a substance. 
. Mr. Lasovucuere should vote in favour of Ministers, considering 
é question to be a constitutional rather than an economical one. He 
thoped never to,see this privilege turned. over. from the Monarch, to 
whom it was given by the Constitution, to the Parliament; a change 
*which he was convinced would entail great evils on the country. He 
-denied that the dock-yards were in a bad condition, or that the Thames 
“was open to invasion.. Notwithstanding the great retrenchments effected 
in that department by the present Ministry, all the Naval stores were 
fin much greater quantity and in better order than under the late Ad- 
Ministration. 
- Captain Yorxe admitted that the dock-yards were in a good state. 
_. Sir E. Coprineron, though he should prefer receiving the grant 
irom the legitimate source, would still gladly receive the additional 
‘approbation of this House. He considered the half-pay and pensions 
ranted for services as a just debit, and not, according to the opinion 
Very generally entertained, as a retaining fee. 
Sir Francis Burperr said, the tone of debate assumed by some 
embers might have some efféct on the Corn Exchange of Dublin, or 

Covent Garden, but was misplaced in the House of Commons. 
e maintained that the holders of these appointments, the continu- 
ce of which was attacked, were not sinecurists, but emeriti. Calcu- 
tions had been made as to the savings which would have accrued if 
e salaries and pensions of certain Speakers and others had never been 
anted. We were told that if the money laid out in the payment of 
ese pensions had been put out at compound interest, it would have 
ounted to enough to pay off half the National Debt. 

___These were the sort of preposterously theoretical arguments usually made by Mr. 
_ ‘Hume, which Sir Francis said had nothing whatever to do with the question. Appeals 

“%to figures were always misleading, and neyer more than in this instance. But even if 
“they were not misleading, he could conscientiously vote on this occasion against the 
notion ; because he was satisfied, that the question was of comparatively little impor- 
ance; not of sufficient importance to justify them in impeding the proceedings of 
er who were detaiued from much more important public business by such 


There were certainly great projects on foot— 
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Oue honourable gentleman antiounce? that hé wad t8 prove that the rich 1 
taxes. He should be glad to have that ntve ont, and gad'ee see any thy Ege ea 
the taxes—which were a burden to all—couid be distributed aga arranged so that no 
man should feel them. 


_ Sir Francis said that the Coloneley of the Dake of Gordon was no’ 
sinecure— 





Mr. O'Connell would keep all regiments from passing tate’the hands of noblemen> 
and he would keep all dukes out of the Army—describing thir rewards as sinecures 
which they received for their services. But what would be tie etfect if the Duke of 
Gordon were not to take his pay? Why, the effect would be eithef that no man would 
go into the Army who was not able to live wholly withont its rewards, or who had 
nothing else but its pay. And what would be the consequence of th All regiments 
must be given .to those who were not gentlemen; and a great writer hid said that, in 
the leading profession of arms, no man could expect to command who was not a gen- 
tleman. (“ Hear, hear! Ohoh! No,no!’) 

He would oppose the motion, though there was not likely to be any risk, and there- 
fure no merit In it; but if there were all possible risk ou his part, antl therefore a great 
deal of merit in opposing it, he should do so, and do it conscientiously ; and he should 
do the same if he were speaking in the Parliament on College ( ‘reen, though lie might 
not do it there with the same safety. (“ Hear, hear! , Questiun, question!’) 

Mr. Maurice O’ Connect reminded Sir Francis Burdett, who made 
allusion to speeches at College Green and elsewhcre, that ¢here was 
such a place as Palace Yard. 

Sir Francis was now supporting sineeures, though for twenty-five years, in every 
speech he had uttered, and every address he had sent forth to His constituents, he had 
abused sinecures as the plague-spots of- the State. In one of his: addresses to the elee- 
tors of W estminster, before he was sitting on the Ministerial side of the Louse, he not 
only talked of sinecures as evils, but he told the People not to rest till they had made 
all the sinecurists disgorge all that they had ever taken in’ past times of ther ill -gottem 
and enormous wealth. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Briscoe would oppose the resolutions. If he voted for them, 
he should be voting for a great constitutional change, while he gave no 
relief to the people of England. 

_ It was a great constitutional principle that the control of the Aray shoul 1 be placed 
in the hands of the Crown, subject to the vote of that House; but the motion would 
vest the control of the Army directly in the House. 

Mr. Hume replied. 

Mr. Labouchere had, said that ina Monarchy there must be sinecures; and Mr. 
Briscoe says this is a great constitutional question, and that the House is going to 
take the command of the Army, But if fifty sinecures be good things, why uot five 
hundred or fivethousand! (No,n0! Oh, oh!) Li it was good in principle, let them 
follow up the principle, and establish as many sineeures as possible. Six Francis Bur- 
dett talked of courting popularity; but no man had done so more than Sir Francia 
himself; and though he may do so no longer, let him not blame those who are only 
imitating his former example. (Cheers.) He had long opposed the Tory faction, be- 
cause they gave all the offices of the State to the dependents of the Arisioeracy ; but 
what does he now say?—Why, that all the officers of the Army must be gentlemen. 
(“ No,no! Hear, hear!) Sir Francis actually asserted that no man could expect to be 
a successful oflicer who was not a gentleman, Why, what was Napoleon before he was 
an officer, and what were many of Napoléon’s best generals? A more preposterous pro- 
position than Sir Francis’s he had never heard. He objected to sinecures in principle, 
and he had introduced the discussion on principle only, They were payments, but pay- 
ments undez a false name. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson had said that he would vote for the motion, if 
any one of the offices was a complete sinecure. 

Why, here was a case of a man holding au office in Canada, who had never Ieft 
England. Was not that a sinecure? Sod with the whole list. Not one of them hardly 
was a resident at the place where his office was, and every such office was a complete 
sinecure, He confidently claimed, therefore, the vote of General Ferguson. ‘There was 
the case of Admiral Cockburn, who was now on his way to the West Indies, and whor 
was a General of Marines.. Could any thing be a more complete sinecure than that 
He made this motion with no view to harass the Government, but to warn it. He had 
never seen sipecures (though he was almost ashamed to say it) half so well defended 
by the Tories as they now were by the Whigs. 

The people were resolved that these sinecures should be abolished 

i ; * : bd 
because they considered them the means of corrupting members of 
Parliament. He called upon the House, if they valued principle, to 
vote for his motion. 

When the Speaker put the question, the “ Ayes” were so loud 
and numerous, that the Speaker declared in their favour. The House, 
however, divided: for the motion, 138; against it, 232; Ministerial 
majority, 94. 

Mr. Hume then moved for returns of the members of this House 
holding offices under the Crown, the date of their appointments, de- 
scription of offices, and the amount of their emoluments.— Agreed to. 

Also for returns of the members of the Jamaica Council, the offices 
which each held, and the amount of their emoluments. When he ob- 
tained these, it was his intention to make a motion on the subject.— 
Agreed to. 


6. Emsarco on Dutcu Trape. Sir Rozserr Perr, on Friday, 
entered into a very long examination of the right of the Government to 
suspend the trade with Holland, upon the mere authority of an Order’ 
in Council. The Order suspended the statute law of the land; and 
the Crown had no power to do any thing of the sort. He denied the 
necessity or propriety of passing this Order, or of forcibly detain- 
ing the vessels of a friendly power. The people of this country were 
not living under the contrel of Orders in Council signed by Charles 
Greville. He doubted the efficacy of these measures to bring Hol- 
land to terms. They might stimulate her to a degree of exertion and 
resistance that was unlooked for. He trusted Ministers would seri- 
ously consider the question of their continuance. 

Dr. Lusuincron maintained that the Orders in Council were in 
conformity with and justified by the law of nations. ‘The peace of 
Europe was endangered by the conduct of Holland ; and it was the 
duty of England to take every precaution to preserve it. For this 
purpose, the embargo was laid on Dutch vessels, and the convention 
with France was signed. He maintained that the embargo was laid 
in anticipation of hostilities. It was not a civil embargo. It-was 
therefore. perfectly competent in the Government to lay it on by an 
Order in Council. 

Mr. Banine complimented Sir Robert Peel on his “ remarkable” 
speech. He was of opinion that Government had mismanaged this 
Belgic question. With respect to the legality of the embargo, had he 
still been in business, he would have tried that question with the 
Crown, upon the detention of any vessel of his ubout to sail for 
Holland. 

Sir W. Horner defended the legality of the Order in Council, upon 
the ground that it was a precaution against really intended acts of 
hostility. 

Mr. Pottock said, he could prove, by reference to undoubted au- 
thorities, that the embargo had been laid on against all recognized prin- 
ciples of international law. 
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Sir J. CAMPBELL maintained, that the embargo was a mild measure 
to prevent war. A municipal embargo was illegal, but this was 
purely international, and therefore perfectly legal.’ 


Sir J. Scantirr denied that there were  ! reasonable grounds for 
expecting a war with Holland, and therefore the embargo was illegal. 


Lord Patmerston defended the embargo, because, although 
we were not at war with Holland, there was a possibility of war 
arising. The authority of Lord Stowell proved that, consistently with 
the law of nations, an embargo might be imposed in some cases, even 
when hostilities were not at all in contemplation. He entered into 
a long defence of the conduct of Government in the late Dutch and 
Belgic negotiations; and concluded by declaring, that if Ministers 
succeeded in preventing the reconquest or partition of Belgium, they 
would effect more for the peace and security of Europe than had ever 
before been effected by any political arrangement. 

Sir R. Vyvyan thought that the Belgians were to blame for the 
present state of affairs on the Continent; and he considered that 
Holland had been treated with great injustice. He wished for peace. 
The insinuation that his side of the House desired a war, was unjust. 
But we were now at peace, and yet doing all the injustice which a state 
of war alone could palliate. , 


7. CHARGES AGAINST THE Marquis oF Stico. Lord Trynuam, 
on Monday, moved for certain papers to substantiate a charge, of which 
he had previously given notice, against the Marquis of Sligo, for im- 
proper conduct in his office of Lord- Lieutenant of the county of Mayo. 
Lord Sligo, it was averred, had applied to the Lords Justices of Ire- 
land to place the barony of Gallew, in the county of Mayo, under the 
Peace Preservation Act, in order to serve the electioneering purposes 
of a relative, who was a candidate for that county. The state of the 
barony was said by no means to be such as to demand so strong a mea- 
sure. Lerd Sligo also had acted without consulting the resident Ma- 
gistrates ; and had only called a meeting, at Castlebar, of sixty Magis- 
trates, who were ignorant of the localities and state of Gallew, and 
who coincided with Lord Sligo on the faith of the evidence which he 
laid before them. 

The Marquis of Siico, in defence of his conduct, entered into a de- 
tail of numerous outrages which had been committed in Gallew; and 
stated, that his previous correspondence with the Government would 
prove that some time before the election he had been alarmed for the 
peace of that part of the country. He strongly denied having been in- 
fluenced by any sinister motives in what he had done, and expressed 
his confidence in being able to rebut all the charges made against him. 

Lord MeEtzsourne, Lord Lorton, and the Marquis of CrLanni- 
CARDE, expressed themselves satisfied with Lord Sligo’s defence. 

Lord Trynuam reasserted his conviction that he should be able to 
prove his charges. 


8. Lunatic Commission Britt. On Tuesday, Lord Wynrorp 
opposed going into Committee on this bill; on the ground that suffi- 
cient information was not laid before the House to enable them to legis- 
late discreetly upon it. He objected to that provision of the bill which 
empowered the Chancellor to reduce the number of commissioners in 
a commission de lunatico inquirendo from three to one. He objected 
also to the appointment of three commissioners to visit lunatic asylums. 
The expense of travelling all over England and Wales, in the execu- 
tion of their duties, would be very great. Who were to pay their ex- 
penses? the public or the lunatics? As the law stood, the Masters in 
Chancery had the care of lunatics and their property,—could not the 
Chancellor direct them to perform the same duties which he proposed 
to assign to these travelling commissioners ? 


The Earl of Expvon wished for the delay of a few days, to enable 
him to furnish the House with the facts gleaned from his long expe- 
rience in these matters. The Lord Chancellor could appoint three or 
more commissioners, according to his discretion. He thought that 
three or more commissioners were better than one. As it was a sub- 
ject of such very great importance, he trusted that the delay which was 
asked would be granted. 

Lord Brovenam thanked Lord Eldon for the benefit of his great 
experience, and would certainly postpone the measure till next week. 
He thought that Lord Wynford had misapprehended the nature of the 
bill. Its object was to reduce expense, and to effect an improvement 
in the mode of conducting lunacy commissions. There was a separate 
commission issued by the Crown to the Lord Keeper, investing him 
with the care of the persons and property of lunatics. The Lord 
Chancellor had not the care of lunatics ex-officio: as the law then 
stood, the Chancellor had no power, as Lord Wynford appeared to sup- 

ose, to empower one person to conduct an inquiry into the state of a 
unatic. This bill would confer that power, and thereby lessen the 
expense materially. It was proposed that a commissioner should sit 
in all contested lunacy cases, like a Judge in Nisi Prius. Cases would 
be much sooner decided by one than by five commissioners. The late 
Lord Tenterden had decided cases in one or two days, which would 
have occupied the commissioners several days. 'The number of Chan- 
cery lunatics was four hundred or thereabouts: their property had been 
supposed to be about 150,000/. per annum; but upon the receipt of the 
return, he found it was nearly 200,000. per annum. He did not:see 
how the Masters in Chancery could visit lunatics in the country. 
There were ten Masters in Chancery; who would, according to Lord 
Wynford’s suggestion, have forty lunatics each to take care of. But 
who were to attend to the duties of their offices during their absence ? 
He thought that each board should consist of one Commissioner and two 
medical men. He would always be ready tolop off useless places ; but 
would never be deterred, by the fear of losing popularity, from the 
creation of new ones when they became necessary. With regard to 
the expense of his scheme, he proposed that a small fee fund should 
be charged upon the estates of the lunatics, in order to defray it. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time on Monday next. 


9 Poor-Laws. Mr. SLANEy, on Monday, asked Lord Althorp 
whether the report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
state of the Poor-laws was ready, and whether Ministers would make 
any proposition on the subject this session. Lord ALruorr said, that 





the report was nearly ready, but declined giving any answer to the 
other question. 


On Thursday, in reply to a question by Sir Tuomas Freemanriy 


Lord Autuorp said, that it was not the intention of Government to 
originate any measure on the subject of the Poor-laws. Until the 
Commissioners had made their report, he could not say what course 
Ministers would adopt. 

Mr. Stanery urged Government to attend to this subject. The 
Labour-rate Bill, he said, had not proved very advantageous. Mr, 
CoxsseTr thought that it would be a great improvement, if farm 
servants and agricultural labourers were lodged and boarded with 
their masters. 

10. Corroration RerorM. Lord ALtTuorp, on Thursday, moved 
the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the state of the 
municipal corporations in England, Wales, and Ireland, and to report 
what abuses existed in them, and what remedies it would be most ex. 
pedient toadopt. He did not anticipate any opposition to his motion, 
as the gross malversation of some of those bodies was notorious. In 
many towns, the corporation was the fruitful source of contests and 
hostilities between different parties of the inhabitants. It would be 
culpable in Government to allow such a state of things to continue 
without examination, or an endeavour to remedy it. He had united 
the inquiry into Irish corporations with those of England and Wales, 
because, as a general rule, what was right for a corporate body to do in 
one country was right for it todo in the other. He thought also, that a 
committee formed of members of the United Kingdom would be more 
likely to be an impartial one, than one composed principally of Irish 
members, among whom great differences and keen feelings existed. 

Mr. Oswatp regretted that Scotland was not united in the same 
inquiry. The abuses in Scotch corporations were still more flagrant 
than those in England and Wales. He moved that the words “ Great 
Britain” should be inserted in the motion, instead of ‘* England and 
Wales.” 

Mr. Hume seconded the amendment. 


Mr. Jerrrey (the Lord Advocate) regretted that he was not pre. 
sent when Mr. Oswald commenced his remarks. The reason why 
Scotland was not included in the motion of Lord Althorp was, that 
Government intended to proceed to the reform of the corporate bodies 
in that country in a more direct and simple way. There had been 
abundant information already collected, to prove the gross abuses 
which prevailed inthe Scotch corporations. Lord Archibald Hamilton 
had moved for committees of inquiry into them year after year ; and 
further inquiries were unnecessary. e would explain the mode in 
which corporations in Scotland, formerly liberal, became rotten and 
corrupt— 

In the year 1469, the whole of the liberties and privileges of the burgesses of Scot- 
land were struck to the ground, By the arbitrary statute of that year, the nomination 
ofthe Magistrates and Councils was declared at one sweep to be no longer fit to be in- 
trusted to the burgesses, to “ — men,” as they were termed; and it was enacted, 
that in time to come the existing Magistrates should nominate their successors. The 
course, therefore, with respect to Scotland was plain and simple. All that it would be 
necessary to do was, to repeal the statute to which he had alluded, and provide at once 
a popular constituency. ‘That remedy had been prepared; it was very simple, and 
would be comprehended in a single, direct, and, as he hoped, satisfactory enactment. 

Mr. Hume said that he had been on a Committee for four years on 
this subject, and could assure Mr. Oswald that very full disclosures 
had been made on the abuses in the ——_ Burghs. e recommended 
him therefore to withdraw his amendment, which was accordingly 
done. 


Mr. Jerrrey said, that not the Royal Burghs only, but all corpora. 
tions were to be included in his bill. 


Sir R. Vyvyan thought that this measure had better be postponed. 
Other subjects of greater importance pressed upon the consideration of 
the House. It would have been better if Ministers had brought in a 
bill at once, instead of moving for a Committee; than which there 
could not be a more unfit tribunal to try the merits of the corporate 
bodies in England. 

Sir M. W. Riotey said, that Sir Richard Vyvyan should point out 
a better mode of proceeding than by Committee, if any such existed. 
He defended the conduct of the Corporation of Newcastle ; who, he 
said, were quite ready to meet the proposed inquiry. 

Mr. O’ConneE.t expressed his great gratification that the state of 
the Irish Corporations was to be inquired into. It showed the vilest 
ingratitude on the part of the English Government in former days. 
The Catholics had fought for the Stuarts; and yet, immediately after 
the Restoration, acts were passed to exclude them from being members 
of corporations. 

The state of the Corporations in Ireland was very notorious. The Corporation of 
Cork, a close corporation, had at their disposal 70,000/. a: year. The Corporation of 
Dublin, a close and narrow corporation, had at their disposal (including the expenses 
of the’ police) 50,0007, a year. So close and narrow was the latter, that although for 
forty years the law had permitted Roman Catholics to be members of the Corporation 
of Dublin, not a single member had been admitted. He considered the proposition of 
Lord Althorp, however, as a good omen of the future. 

Sir R. Inciis inquired whether the Committee would have power to 
call for charters ? 


Lord ALruorp replied, that they would have no more power than 
any other Committee. 


11. Law or Rear Prorerry. Sir J. Campbell obtained leave, on Thursday, 
to bring in several bills,—the first to abolish fines and recoveries, by substituting 
a simple deed; the second to do away with the Statute of Limitations, so far 
as related to titles to real property, by allowing a twenty years’ adverse posses- 
sion as a limitation; the third, to alter the , of entail, that a father might 
inherit to his son, and a brother to his brother; the fourth, to alter the law of 
dower, that a woman having claim thereto should only enforce it out of that 
real property which her husband died seised of, and which was not demised by 
will—the bill to be prospective only: and the fifth, to alter the law of curtesy, 
that the husband should be entitled to his wife’s estate whether there were 
children or not, but if any children by former marriage, only to take one 
half. Being connected with the Government, it was thought better that he 
should not re-introduce his measure to establish a General Registry of deeds; 
but Mr. William Brougham had given notice of a bill for that purpose, which 
should have his earnest support. . 

Mr. O'Connell hoped that these bills would be extended to Ireland. 


12. Tue Oats or Roman Catnotic Mempers. Mr. Lancpate, it 
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ening the debate on the Address, on Monday, wished to have the question 
ooted by Dr. Lushington, on the congas riday, set at rest, as to whether 

) had a right to legislate upon the 
emporalities of the Established Church. This was a matter of great impor- 
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ance. 

It should be remembered, and he would press the point emphatically, that he was 
he representative of a large body of Protestants, If, therefore, under the interpreta- 
, of the oath as given by Dr. Lushington, he was incapacitated from stating his 
non any given subject, to that extent his constituents were virtually unrepre- 
He conceived that the legislative functions of all the members of the House 
e equal. ’ 

Mr. O’Connete said, that oaths were to be construed according to the mean- 
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Sino of those who imposed them. His plain interpretation of the oath taken by 


Catholic Members was this,—that Roman Cathohes were bound equally with 
‘the Protestants to support the Church Establishment as long as it existed by 
Jaw ; but, as a legislator, he considered it erfectly competent in him to make 
any proposition for, or be a party to, the altering of that law. This was his 
understanding of the oath which he had taken. 

If he was wrong in his interpretation of it, he would say, in God's name, let him be 
*expelled forthwith ; for he tyould not remain there liable to be charged with the 
equivocation of an oat h. 

13, Apmission or Mr. Pease. On Monday, the report of the Committee 
on the Quaker Affirmation case was presented by Mr. Wynne. They had 
examined the Acts of Parliament, and searched for precedents ; but had only 
found three which bore upon the question. One case was that of a member of 
Parliament, Mr. Archdale, who had been returned for Chipping Wycombe, in 
the reign of William the Third; and who was held to be disqualified from 
taking his seat, in consequence of his refusal to take the oaths of abjuration and 
n The two other cases occurred in the Courts of Law, and were 


supe macy. a " > _ 
The Committee reported no opinion on 


both decided in favour of the Quaker. 
the matter referred to them. 

Mr. Wynne, however, expressed his own opinion by moving, on Thursday, 
as follows—“ It appears to this House, that Joseph Pease, Esq. is entitled to 
take his seat in the House of Commons, on making his solemn affirmation to 
the same effect as in the oaths which are taken at the table.” Mr. Wynne said, 
that the law placed it in the power of any common informer to raise the ques- 
tion in a Court of Justice, whether a Quaker, on taking his seat without the 
oaths, was not liable to the penalties imposed upon such as may take their seats 
under such circumstances. The question with that House therefore was, simply, 
whether they ought to admit Mr. Pease to take his seat? They had nothing 
to do with the consideration of the penalties to which he might expose himself 

“by so doing. He expressed his decided opinion, upon an examination of the law 
of the case, that it was the bounden duty of the House to admit Mr. Pease 
upon his making his affirmation instead of the oath. 

Sir J. Camrnext (the Solicitor-General) seconded the resolution ; and went 
into a detail of the law respecting Quakers’ affirmations. 
resolution would pass unanimously. 

The Speaker then put the question. 
and not one ** No” was heard. 
cheering. 

Mr. Pease took the affirmation and his place last night. 


The ** Ayes” were almost universal, 
The Speaker gave his decision amidst great 


14. InprisoNMENT FoR BLASPHEMY. Major BEaucterk, on Thurs- 
day, presented a petition signed by several individuals, praying for the release of 
all persons imprisoned for blasphemy. The petition particularly alluded to the 
case of Mr. Robert Taylor. Major Beauclerk regretted that any persons should 
be found by tae to the doctrines of Christianity, but disapproved entirely of 
punishing them for it. 

Mr. Cosserr expressed his abhorrence of the crime for which Taylor was 
imprisoned— 

But he thought it singular that his imprisonment should proceed from those who 
cheered when petitions were presented for the emancipation of the Jews. 

“emancipated the Jews, that people would be on a footing with Christians, 
would make them Judges and Justices of the Peace. 
to unchristianize the country. 

Mr. Hume said, that he was sorry to hear the remark which fell from 
Mr. Cobbett. 

That an act of injustice had been perpetrated towards one person, was no reason 
why it should be continued towards another. He hoped, when the bill was brought 
‘before the House, that Mr. Cobbett would act on a more liberal principle. He had 

himself received a petition on the same subject from Mr. Taylor; and as he had been 
two years in prison in a most miserable condition, he hoped his Majesty’s Ministers 
*would take his case into consideration, 

_ Mr. O’Coxne tu detested the blasphemy of which the petitioner had been 
guilty, as much as any man; but did not like the principle of punishing for a 

ifference of creed. 
the crime of blasphemy. 

Mr. Pryme said, that as, probably, many of the members of that House, 
Tike himself, were members of Missionary Societies, they sought to propagate 
their creed in countries where a different belief prevailed, and the inhabitants of 
Which would, perhaps, view them in the light of blasphemers. He thought it, 
Therefore, highly inconsistent for such gentlemen to seck the punishment of any 
man who aimed at the propagation of opinions different to theirs. It was not 
only inconsistent with their own conduct, but also with the spirit of the Christian 
Teligion. 

Mr. Krxtocu supported the petition. 

Lord Atrror? said it was not a Government prosecution. He agreed with 
Mr. Pryme, that nothing could be more improper or disadvantageous than in- 
Btituting prosecutions for the sake of preventing argument. But when, instead 

of attacking religion.by fair argument, it was attacked by ribaldry and exhibi- 
tions of gross indecency, the case was altogether different, and no person of a 
Serious mind could refrain from expressing his disgust; though he feared that 
even then no great advantage arose from prosecutions. 


They 
He would oppose every attempt 


~ 


15. Jewisu Disanitizies. Dr. Lushington presented a petition, on Tues- 
day, from one thousand Jews, praying for relief from the disabilities under 
which they laboured. This petition would have been presented by Mr. Robert 
Grant, but that gentleman was prevented by illness from attending in his place. 
He then gave notice, that Mr. Grant would move on the 14th March next for 
Jeave to bring in a bill for doing away with the civil disabilities which affected 
the Jews. 

Mr. O’Connell expressed his intention strenuously to support the bill. 






16. Cuurcn Parronace 1x Scornanp. Mr. Oswald presented on 
‘Tuesday a petition from Dunlop, respecting Church patronage in Scotland. He 
“Said that the matter was of great importance, and would soon be regularly 
brought before the House. 


© 17. Execriox Petitions. Petitions complaining of the undue return of 


_ members were presented on Tuesday from Newry, Cork, and Galway. 


_, 18. Evecrionrenine Expenses. Mr. Hume, on Tuesday, moved for cer- 

tain returns relating to the late elections. It was desirable that the House 
should have before it the number of voters enrolled under the Refirm Act, and 
the number polled at each place, and also the expenses incurred by the candi- 
dates to the returning officers and other persons. He had reason to think there 





He hoped that the | 


Why, if they, 


Besides, it did not tend to diminish, but rather to increase. 





were very great differences in these charges : some were very extravagant, others 


more moderate. It was right that the interpretation put upon the Act by 
returning officers should be ascertained. He wished in the next place to ascer- 
tain the number of revising barristers, the time they had been employed, and 
the sums paid to them; also the monies paid by the county treasurers for bills 
connected with the elections. He had intended to move likewise for the ex 
penses incurred by Overseers in gts lists; but they were so small that it 
was scarcely worth troubling the House with that motion. He moved for four 
returns; which, after a few words, were agreed to. 

19. Brisery at Exvections. The standing order respecting bribery was 
read on Wednesday; when Mr. O'Connell proposed an amendment, which 
would render the conduct of the unsuccessful candidate as well as the successful 
one liable to inquiry before a Committee. This was agreed to. 

Sir J. Campbell suggested that bribery after the election, and treating before 
the arrival of the writ, should also be considered as illegal practices. j 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the undue interference of Peers at elections ought to 
be made the subject of Parliamentary inquiry, and moved for the appointment of 
a Select Committee for that purpose. 

Mr. Ruthven alluded to the remarks of the Marquis of Salisbury ; who said 
that the House of Commons was the receptacle for vagabonds, gamblers, and 
men of broken fortunes, and asked whether proceedings should not be instituted 
against the Marquis for the libel. 

Lord John Russell thought that it would be best to take no notice of such 
nonsense. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Hume, Mr. O'Connell postponed his motion, 


20. Siz Harry Neate. The Marquis of Cuanpos, on Wednesday, in 
allusion to a correspondence which had been published relative to the with- 
drawal of Sir H. Neale’s appointment to the command at Portsmouth, asked 
Sir James Graham whether it was intended to consider the occupying a seat 
in Parliament as a disqualification from being employed in the active service ot 
the King? Ue contrasted the case of the Admiral commanding 
with that of Sir H. Neale. ' 

Sir James Grauam replied, that a distinction ought to be made between 
the case of a member of Parliament placed in actual service by Government, 
and that ofan officer on active service chosen a member of Parliament. 

21. Masrer or THE Revorr Orrice. Mr. Hume, on Wednesday, mentioned 
that the Master of the Report Office, whose fees derived from the Court of 
Chancery amounted to 4,589. 11s. Gd. per annum, was dead; and he wished 
to know whether the appointment had been filled up. He thought that the 
House ought to be informed whenever any vacancy occurred in a public office, 
in order that Members might inquire into the expediency of filling it up again. 
He gave notice, that on a future day he should propose a resolution to this effect, 
—‘* that all offices to be filled up after this date shall be subject to such altera- 
tion of duty and deductions of salary as the House or the heads of departments 
shall make.” 


in the River 





Lord AirHokr promised to make some inquiry into the circumstances men- 
tioned ; of which he was till then in ignorance. 

22. Repuction or Taxation. Mr. Hume asked Lord Althorp, on Tuesday, 
whether Ministers intended to make any reduction or modification of the exist- 
ing taxes? Lord Avruorp said that this was only the first month of the quar- 
ter; that it was well known that this was a quarter in which the expenditure 
always exceeded the revenue ; and that, therefore, asthe amount of reduction, 
if any could be made, would depend upon the balance at the end of the quarter, 
it would be impossible for him at the present moment to answer the question. 
He could only say, that at present the Selkabessieed looked favourable. 


23. Housrk anp Winpow Taxes. Mr. Clay, in presenting a petition on 
Tuesday from Shoreditch for the repeal of these taxes, said that if the matter 
was not taken up by other hands, he would submit a motion for their repeal 
himself. 

Mr. Cobbett said that their operation was partial and oppressive. 

Dr. Lushington hoped that Ministers would speedily take the matter into 
their consideration. 

Lord Althorp said, that he could give no information on the subject, till he 
brought forward the Budget. 

On Wednesday, Sir Francis Burdett presented a petition from the parish of 
St. Ann, Westminster, for the re oh of the House and Window Taxes. 
Sir John Hobhouse said that the wile City of Westminster was anxious for 
the repeal of these taxes. He was convinced that Ministers would attend to the 

rayer of these petitions, if they could do so consistently with their duty. Sir 
Mt. W. Ridley, Mr. Cobbett, and others, supported the petition. General 
Palmer the same day presented sundry petitions from Bath and other 
places to the same effect. Mr. Gore Langton, Mr. Tynte, and Mr. Roebuck 
supported them. 


24. Bank Cuarrer. Lord Althorp, in answer to a question put last night 
by Mr. Herries, stated that he would bring the question as to the renewal of the 
Bank Charter before the House as speedily as possible; but that he feared he 
must defer it till after Easter. 

25. East Inpia CuHarrer. Mr. Charles Grant, on Wednesday, in answer 
to a question by Mr. Baring, said that he hoped to bring forward the subject of 
the renewal of the Charter of the East India Company before Easter. The 
evidence on that important matter would soon be ready for delivery. 


26. Usurny-taws. Lord Althorp, on Wednesday, said that it was not the 
intention of Government to bring forward any specific measure respecting the 
Usury-laws. 

27. BrrmincHam Raitway. Sir G. Skipwith, on Tuesday, presented 
a petition for leave to bring in a bill for the Birmingham Railway. 


28. Courr or Excuequer. In reply to.a question from Lord Granville 
Somerset, Lord Althorp, on Wednesday, said that two bills were in preparation 
for regulatiag this court. 


29. Sranpinc Orpvers. Lord Althorp, on Wednesday, said that, as the 
Standing Committees had never done any business of consequence, he should 
move that the order for their appointment be negatived. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said that the Committee of Public Justice ought not to be 
abolished. A Committee of the whole House could never deal properly with 
such cases as that of the Baron de Bode, for example. 

Mr. Baring reprobated the improper practice of allowing members to 
nominate those who were to sit on the Committees for which they moved. 

Mr. Littleton said that, originally, Standing Committees were appointed for 
politieal purposes. They were the emanation of violent times, when the 
Commons’ House usurped all the powers of the State. They tended to produce 
the Revolution—a beneficial event however for the country. Now, however, 
they might be dispensed with. : 

Mr. Goulburn agreed that they might be advantageously abolished. He said 
that with respect to the consideration of pecuniary claims in Committees, the 
orders of the House prevented any unfair practices being adopted, such as Mr. 

ing alluded to. ft was necessary that an officer of the Crown should say 

that the claim was a just one, previous to its being considered in Committee. 
The order for the appointment of Standing Committees was then negatived. 

30. Late Sirrincs or THE House. A petition was presented on Tuese 
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subject of the late sittings of th 


ie! Mr. Oswal 


id, from the 


parish of Dunlop in the West of Scotland, on the 
e House. 


t. Cobbett said, that all night-work was bad. It was the time when bats, 


toads, frogs, and all noxious vermin commence o 
to the same effect as the 


which he would 


rations. He had ten petitions 
one now presented ; and should soon have a hundred, 
resent ina heap. 


‘Mr. O'Connell thought the convenience of the House should be first consulted 
—the master before the servant. 


Lord Althorp said, the Ministers would 


course, if the House 


Mr. Attwood thought that those Members who made such long 
ought not to complain of late hours and shortness of time. 

Mr. Plumtree, on Wednesday, 
the late sittings of the House. 


give up the present arrangement of 


wished it, although it was certainly a convenjent one to them. 


speeches 


also presented a petition from Kent against 
The petitioners stated, that a healthy and vi- 


“gorous system of legislation was incompatible with late hours. 
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Clay, William 
Cobbett, William 
Curteis, H. B. 
Cayley, E.S. 
Dawson, Edward 
Davies, Col. T. H. 
Divett, Edward 
Dykes, F. L. 
Ellis, Wynn 
Evans, William 
Ewart, William 
Etwall, Ralph 
Fryer, Richard 
Fielden, William 
Fielden; John 
Fellowes, Hon. N. 
Fellowes, H. A. W. 
Fancourt, Major 


Notices or Morions ror Next WEEk. 


NAVAL 


Fenton, John 
Gisborne, T. 
Gaskell, Daniel 
joring, H. D, 
Godson, Richard 
Guest, J. J. 
Grote, George 
Gulley, John 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hodgson, John 
Harland, W. C. 


Hawes, Benjamin 
Humphrey, John 


Hodges, T. L. 
Hill, M. D. 
Hall, Benjamin 
Hutt, William 
Harvey, D. W. 


Ingilby, Sir W, A. 


Jervis, John 
King, E. B. 
Key, Sir John 
Lester, B. L. 


Lennox, Lord, W. 
Langdale, Hon. C. B.Dunlop, 


SINECUREsS., 
Ricardo, David 
Romilly, John 
Romilly, Edward 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rippon, Cuthbert 
Simeon, Sir R. 
Shawe, R. N. 
Spry, Samuel T. 
Strutt, Edward 
Townley, R. G. 


Bellew, R. M. 
Daunt, W. 1. 
Finn, W. F. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Fitzgerald, Thomas 
French, F. 
Grattan, James 
Grattan, Henry 
Lalor, Patrick 








Tennyson, Rt.Hon.C.Lynch, A. H. 


Thicknesse, R. 
Tooke, William 
Trelawney, W.S. 
Tancred, H, W. 
Turner, William 
Vincent, Sir Francis 
Vernon, Hon. G. 8. 
Warburton, Henry 
Wood, Alderman 
Wilks, John 
Walker, R. 
Williams, Colonel 
SCOTLAND. 
aptain J. 


Molesworth, Sir W. Gillon, W. D 


Marsland, Thomas 


Mosley, Sir O. 
Ord, W. H. 
Plumtre, J. P. 
Potter, Richard 
Philpotts, John 
Palmer, General 
Pryme, George 
Phillips, C.M. 
Phillips, Mark 


Kinloch, George 
Oswald, R. A. 
Oswald, James 
Pringle, R. 
Wallace, Robert 
Wemyss, Captain J. 
IRELAND. 
Butler, Hon. P. 
Barry, G. S. 
Baldwin, D. 





BUSINESS OF THE COMMONS. 


M‘Laghlin 
Martin, J. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’ Dwyer, A. C. 
O'Connell, Daniel 
O’Connell, John 
O'Connell, Morgan 
O'Connell, Maurice 
O'Connell, Charles 
O'Connor, Fergus 
O'Ferrall, R. M. 
Roche, David 
Roche, William 
Rorke, J. H. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Ruthven, E. 
Roe, James 
Shiel, R. L. 
Sullivan, Richard 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wallace, Thomas 
TELLERS. 
Hume, Joseph 
Robinson, G. R, 


On Monday, Mr. Roebuc, 


against the interference of the Ministers of the Crown in elections. On Tuesdaj 


Mr. Stanley, to amend the Irish Grand Jury Laws. 


Same day, Mr. O? Con 


nell, for the total extinction of Tithes in Ireland. ~ Wednesday, Mr. D. W. 


Harvey, respecting Ecclesiastical property. 


Same day, Sir Thomas Fr- 


mantle, respecting the hours of sitting and mode of doing the business of th 
House. Thursday, Lord Althorp, bill for the Commutation of Tithes. Same day, 


Mr. Hume, state of Public Accounts. 


Friday, Mr. Hume, for a Select Con- 


mittee to inquire into the number of Members of Parliament holding office 
under the Crown, their salaries, allowances, &c. 


The Caurt. 


Tue Kin 


mons. 








was detained in town to receive the Address of the House of Cou- 
This inconvenience or hardship is, we fear, the penalty which the Kin 


may frequently have to pay for being the Sovereign of a free people, fairly 1 


presented in Parliament. 


Thursday 


They a 


The Address was presented on Tuesday; anda 
the King and Queen returned to Brighton. 


ar to enj0) 


excellent health ; and have had their usual dinner parties and visiting company. 


be necessary to insure his return. 





Che Metropolis. 

Mr. Francis Kemble has retired from the contest for the representation of tle 
City; so that the undivided Conservative interest will be given to Mr. Lyall 
We are glad to learn that the friends of Alderman Venables, the Reformer, at 
beginning to exert themselves ; for we understand, that no common efforts wil 


unscrupulous in their canvass. 
The funeral of Alderman Waithman took place on Thursday, at Saint Bride’ 


Church. 


carriages closed the 


procession. 


The Conservatives, as usual, are active ani 


It was attended by the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, the City Member 
and a numerous body of Aldermen and Common Councilmen. 


Twenty privat 


A meeting of the electors of Westminster, to petition Parliament for the Re 
peal of the Assessed Taxes and of the Septennial Act, and for the introductio 
of the Vote by Ballot into elections, was called by some persons for Thursday 
last; butso few attended, that it was adjourned sine die. 

In the Consistory Court, on Monday, Dr. Lushington decided that Dr 
Vivian, the Rector of St. Augustine and St. Faith (the circumstances of whos 
quarrel with his parishioners we related in last week’s Spectator), has no rig 
to appoint the organist of St. Augustine in opposition to the votes and wish 
of the Churchwardens and parishioners. ‘ 

A young man, about nineteen, presented a forged check on Tuesday, on Coutts’, 


in the name of the Marquis of Bristol. 
station in Bow Street. 


He .was apprehended and sent to th 
While in the cell, he attempted to hang himself; and 


being too ill to ae an examination before the Magistrates, a constable we 


directed to sit up wit! 
tempt again to kill himself. 


him during the night, to take care that he did not at- 
The constable, however, fell asleep; and the doot 


being left ajar to admit fresh air, the prisoner escaped, and has not since beet 
heard of. He made his way through a passage where another man was stationel 
to prevent the escape of prisoners, but who made no attempt to stop him. 
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aoler and the two constables have been suspended. The prisoner was traced to 
Stamford Street in the Borough. His name is Edward Whitmore. — 
" Mr. Bingham, one of the confidential clerks of Messrs. Bloxbam_and Com- 

‘pany, bankers, of Dursley, was knocked down about five o’clock on Wed nesday 
ast, and robbed of bank notes and gold to the amount of about 6,000. He 
~ was on the road from the banking-house to the residence of the senior partner, 
sho lives a short distance from town, when two men, whom he knows perfectly 
The names of the persons accused are George 
Parsons, alias Organ, and Thomas Nicholls. An officer has been despatched 
from Bow Street, with directions to use every exertion to secure them. 

We mentioned in the latest edition of last week’s Spectator, that Mr. Alaric 
Watts had on Saturday obtained an injunction, upon an er parte statement, to 
restrain Mr. Colburn from publishing a new weekly newspaper, which he had 
advertised under the title of the Naval and Military Gazette, and Weekly 
Chronicle of the United Service. Mr. Watts stated, that the title, and 
the plan of ‘the paper, had been pirated from one which he had advertised, and 
which he called the United Service Gazette, and Naval and Military Chro- 
nicle. On Monday, the Vice-Chancellor, upon the representation of Mr. Col- 
burn, that there was no similarity in the appearance of the papers,—in which 
his Honour concurred,—allowed Mr. Colburn to dispose of the impression which 
he had then on hand; and on Tuesday, dissolved the injunction, with costs, 
upon the following grounds. It appeared, he said, from an examination of the 
affidavits, that Mr. Colburn had originally invented the title, Onited Service 
Journal,—inasmuch as he advertised a paper under that name two years ago. 
It was evident, from two advertisements which had appeared in the John Bull, 
that Mr. Watts must have known that Mr. Colburn’s journal was to appear on 
the 9th of February; and yet he had delayed applying for an injunction up to the 
yery day on which it was to come out. This could be for no good purpose. 
Besides, no person in his senses could mistake one paper for the other ; their ap- 
pearance was very different. Mr. Watts had therefore not acted fairly towards 

Ir. Colburn. ~ : 

Thomas Attrell was hanged on Tuesday last, for endeavouring to extort 
money from Mr. Pearsall, by threatening to charge him with an abominable 
offence. 

The Honourable C. Wentworth Fitzwilliam has been called upon to stand for 
the Northern division of Northamptonshire, the representation of which is va- 
cant in consequence of Lord Milton’s accession to the Peerage, by the decease of 
the venerable Earl Fitzwilliam. The requisition was signed by 1,185 electors. 
and has been complied with by Mr. Fitzwilliam. 

A petition from Liverpool, signed by betta je sero principally belonging to 
the middle classes, for the disfranchisement of the burgesses of that town, has 
been sent to Mr. Benett, the member for Wiltshire, for presentation to the 
House of Commons. 








MisceeNancoug, 
Lord Brougham, it is said, has not allowed the name of a clergyman to be in- 
-serted in any commission of the peace since he has held the seals; and it is in- 
tended to omit them in all future renewals of commissions.— Herald. 

Major-General Miller has been appointed Director-General of the Royal Artil- 
lery, with a salary for that office of only 100/. a year ; and Sir A. Dickson, Deputy 

_ Adjutant-General, has been appointed Master-Gunner of St. James’s Park, 
with the additional pay of 3s. per day, and no allowances ; making a saving of 
about 2,000/. a year to the public. 

Reductions are still going on in the Ordnance Department at the Tower, 
principally among the seniors, where it will not be so much felt.— Times. 

The income of the Wesleyan Missionary Society for 1832 is ascertained to 
exceed 47,5001. 

We take the following from the Journal du Commerce of Lyons, on the 27th 
ult.—‘* Two days ago, a mercantile house was opening some bales of cotton, 
when, to the astonishment of those engaged in the operation, there was found 
in one of them the body of a Negro, bent double and carefully packed in the 
middle of it.” [This story is not incredible. Some years ago, Mr. W. Gray, 
of Boston, at that time the largest shipajner in the United States, and engaged 
extensively in the West India trade, found a young “ nigger” snugly preserved 
in a hogshead of rum. He ordered his cooper to head up the cask immediately, 
and not to mention what he had seen; adding this truly mercantile remark— 
** If I buy the Devil, I'll try to sell him.”’] 


= MONEY MARKET. 

a Srocx Excuanar, Fripay Evexina. 

_ In the early part of the week all descriptions of Stock were quoted at lower 
prices than on Saturday, and Consols bor Money were as low as 86§; but on 

Yednesday an improvement took place, and Consols for Account continued to 

rise till yesterday, when the price was as high as 88: a reaction has, however, 
taken place to-day, and, after having been at 874, the closing price is 87}, §. 
Bank Stock has improved, having been on Tuesday 1953, and to-day at 197}. 
‘Andia Stock has remained steady between 207 and 208, Exchequer Bills were 
on Monday and Tuesday at 45s. prem., but have since improved, and are to-day 
vat 52s. prem. The large purchases recently made by the Bank of this descrip- 
tion of security, by withdrawing a considerable amount from circulation, have 
given unusual firmness to the Market. 

The fluctuations in the Foreign Market have not been of so extensive a nature 
as those of English Stock. The business has principally been confined to 
Brazilian, Dutch, and Belgian Stocks. The anxiety of the public for investment in 
Dutch securities does not seem to have abated ; for though large quantities continue 
to be brought to market by brokers who are supposed to act for the agents of 
Amsterdam mercantile houses, the demand has fully equalled, and in some 
cases exceeded, the supply. The delivery of several large parcels of Bonds 
being frequently postponed till the arrival of the next steam-boat, enables the 
importers to complete their contracts. The prices have not varied more than 
1 per cent.; 45% being the highest, and 44% the lowest price of the week. 
Several large sales have been effected to-day, and depressed the market from 
454 to 453. The demand for Belgian Stock having ceased in Paris, the price 
has declined here ; and though in the beginning of the week it was 84, it is to- 
day 823, 83. Brazilian Bonds have been as high as 59, and close at 584: this 
improvement is attributable to the arrival of remittances for the Dividends. In- 
telligence of a favourable nature has been received to-day from Oporto ; and the 

Stock, which was at 50, has been at 524, and closes at 524. The Scrip has im- 
i —_ from 5 dis. to 33 dis. Spanish Stock is firm at 16317. Mexican 
" Bonds have improved to 33. 
$ = " Saturpay, One o’Chock. 
~_ We have been almost in a state of inactivity here during the whole morn- 
“ing. Consols for Account opened at 87}, and are now 8733. The Foreign 
+ Stocks are generally quoted at a trifling advance on yesterday’s prices. The 

Spanish is the only market in which business to any extent has been effected. 
The price is about 4 per cent. higher than yesterday. Portuguese Bonds and 
3 Regency Scrip are firm at yesterday’s quotations. 

3 per Cent. Consuls .. 873 | Belgiand p.Cts. 824 33) Mexican6p. Cents. 324334 
Ditto for Account... 87} 4] Brazilian 5 per Cts. 58; 4] Portuguese 5 p. Cts, 524 
New 34 p. Cent. Ann. 94g 4] Danish 3 per Cents. 73¢ 4] Do. KegencySe. 5p.Ct. 4 3} 
Bank Stock........ 1974 | Duteh 2 per Cents, 453 4 | Prussian 1818)5 p.Ct.— — 
India Stock........ — | French’3 per Cents: 77 —| Russian( 1822) 5p.Ct. 104 4 
> Exehequer Bills... 49°52 | Greek (1825) >p.Cts./30 31] Spauish (42915) 5 p.Ct. 17 a4 


















TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





CONFIDENCE IN THE MINISTRY. 


Some of our readers have been rating us for a want of due ¢otifl- 
dence in the Ministry. 

We, doubtless, repudiate the profligate maxim in politics, that 
all public men are alike. We know the value of consistency 3 
and we appreciate the difficulties of preserving it through the va- 
rious changes in our eventful times. Liberal principles are pro- 
fessed; Anti-Reformers have turned completely round, and have 
become the friends of improvement. There are not a few men, 
now high in power and office, who, as every one remembers, agreed 
with the Tories in snecring at Reform, and in upholding a rotter 
system of representation, though they were utterly opposed to 
them in every thing else. Among these men, the present Premier 
is not to be classed. He was a Reformer forty years ago; he’ has 
been one, we believe, ever since. To say that such a man is no 
more deserving of public confidence than the late Lord Cas?LE> 
REAGH, would be to assert what our honest convictions clea¥y 
contradict. But, as we belong to no party but that of the Natiorf,. 
—as we are not under the slightest obligation to extenuate the 
delinquencies of the Whigs, or to exaggerate the blunders and 
political profligacy of their opponents,—we claim to ourselves the 
right to examine the acts of Earl Grey's Ministry, and to applaud 
or stigmatize them according to their character and’ probable 
effect. Though we are by no means disposed—very far from it 
indeed—to view the policy and practice of the present Government 
with a suspicious temper and a jaundiced eye, still we dare not 
place a blind confidence in any Ministry: we cannot applaud mea- 
sures which, had they emanated from a Tory Cabinet, would have 
been designated as arbitrary, because their promoters are members 
of a Whig and a Reforming Administration. 

Vith every disposition to think well of a body of men whohave 
been in a great degree instrumental in carrying the Reform Act, 
we consider it absolutely necessary to watch them closely—to 
warn our readers of any symptoms of backsliding which appear 
in their policy.and the practical working of their system of go- 
vernment. And we regret to say, that the manner in which they 
opened their Parliamentary campaign was such as to induce the 
pregnant suspicion that some of them were lukewarm, if not 
treacherous, to the popular cause. 

It will not soon be forgotten, that their very first act was to place 
Mr. Manners Surron in the Chair of the House of Commons. 
Was not that a suspicious circumstance? did it not appear very 
like a truckling attempt to conciliate, by most paltry means, the 
virulent foes to popular rights? The mode in which it was ma- 
naged too—the negotiation of the Ministry with their plausible 
candidate—was such as to create distrust in the minds of many 
of their well-wishers. The election of an Anti-Reforming Speaker 
was their first act; now for their second. 

For some time previous to the opening of Parliament, it was un- 
derstood that overtures had been made to the leading Anti-Re- 
formers. -The ‘regular organs of the Ministry in the Press had 
assumed an altered and most offensive tone on many .of the 
popular questions of the day. With respect to the affairs of 
Ireland, it was given out that an “imposing attitude” was to 
be assumed; the standing army was to be strengthened; martial 
law was to supersede the constitution ; and the old Tory measures 
of coercion and violence were to be resorted to by the Reforming 
Ministry. But it appeared that doubts were entertained as to 
the concurrence of the Reformers in such measures as these; and 
the Ministry were therefore constrained to beg for assistance from 
their Conservative opponents, in the well-grounded confidence 
that it would be joyfully accorded. We maintain that these over- 
tures afforded strong and just cause of suspicion against the Mi- 
nistry.. Why did they distrust their Reforming majority—that 
majority which represented the opinions of the great mass of the 
People of England ? 

When the day arrived for the opening of Parliament, matters 
assumed a still darker aspect. Not one word of conciliation 
dropped from the lips of the Ministerial organ, the proposer of the 
Address in the Commons. Every sentence breathed defiance and 
severity. The members of the Cabinet, who spoke during the de¥ 
bate, said nothing to mitigate or to neutralize the stern announce- 
ment of the coercive measures which they declared to be forth- 
coming. They did not deny that the Habeas Corpus Act was to 
be suspended, and the right of trial by a jury of their countrymen 
denied to the Irish criminals. They talked vaguely of the con- 
ciliatory measures which were to follow; but, contrary, to all— 
even to Tory precedent—they maintained a stubborn silence as to 
the extent or nature of those measures. Were they fearful, that 
if they had proclaimed their scheme of Church Reform, they 
should have lost the votes of the Conservatives, when the division 
on the Address came to be taken? If such was the case—if their 
object was to triumph over the Radical and Repcal minority—to 
show how great a superiority of force they could command, we can 
style their conduct as little better than a piece of desperate and 
dangerous bungling. An insurrection might have broken out in 
Ireland upon the receipt of the King’s Speech, coupled with the 
speeches of the Ministers and their partisans on the first night of 
the session. - The risk of-such a calamity was not trifling; espe- 
cially when ‘we consider, that the highly-wrought and inflamma- 
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tory addresses of Mr. O'Connetx and the Irish members—full of 
fearful forebodings and fierce denunciation—were certain to accom- 
pany the announcement of the intentions of Government. It 
seemed jto be the very aim and intent of Ministers at all risks to 
irritate thte men who lead the Irish Democracy. We have heard 
no one reason assigned for this inconceivably indiscreet conduct, 
except the fear, which we have above alluded to, that to divulge 
their scheme of Church Reform would have been to alarm their 
Conservative allies,—who really seem to have been taken in on 
this occasion. 

‘Up to Tuesday night, therefore, when Lord ALTHoRP proposed 
his extensive and politic measure of Church Reform, we maintain 
that the Ministry had not acted in such a manner as to deserve 
the confidence which has been demanded for them. It is difficult 
to imagine how they could consistently be supported both by Sir 
Francis Burpert and Sir Rosert Peet onIrish questions. The 
support of the Tories injured them more in public estimation than 
it benefited them on the division. The effects of the suspicion 
thus engendered in the public mind will not be easily or soon 
allayed. 

We have stated some of the reasons which have caused us to 
view with distrust, and to scrutinize with some severity, the plans 
and apparent policy of a Cabinet whose measures we would gladly 
support and applaud. Incarrying through every scheme of re- 
form and retrenchment, which is worthy of the authors of the new 
Charter, we shall freely and zealously lend them ouraid. During 
the struggle on the Reform Bill, we refrained from opposition, 
when there was no little ground for it—because we would not, in 
ever so slight a degree, endanger the successful termination of 
their great work. We refrained for the sake of the People of 
England, whose cause they were fighting; not for love of the 
Ministry, whom we only know as the faithful or negligent and 
treacherous servants of the People. We are not bound to change 
sides with them. 





THE CHURCH IN IRELAND. 


Catuoric Emancipation was a boon to the aristocracy and gentry 
of Ireland. They are now eligible to places of honour and emo- 
lument, which were formerly closed against them. Nothing could 
be more unjust, intolerant, and indefensible than their exclusion 
from the privileges of freemen and loyal subjects of the Crown ; 
and they were perfectly right to struggle might and main to be 
relieved from this stigma. But it would be difficult to point out 
in what manner the great body of Irish Catholics—the million— 
the nation in fact—were directly benefited by the removal of the 
Catholic disabilities. Absenteeism was not diminished ; rents re- 
mained as outrageously high as ever; tithes, Vestry rates, and 
Grand Jury assessments, were just as oppressive and annoying as 
if Mr. O'ConnELL and Lord Kit.LeEn were still excluded from 
the House of Commons. It was evident, therefore, to the meanest 
capacity, that the great measure of the last reign should have 
been speedily followed up by other measures of a more practically 
remedial nature, if any alleviation of Irish misery and discontent 
was to be expected. , 

The collection of tithes soon became impossible; and the Re- 
forming Ministry undertook to relieve the farmer and the peasant, 
and protect the clergyman, by commuting them for the future, and 
endeavouring to collect the arrears of past years. How miserably 
this plan has failed, is known to all the world. Tithe prosecu- 
tions, by tens of thousands, have irritated the Irish peasantry al- 
most to madness. The clergy have been hunted out of the country 
like a drove of wolves. Some have been murdered—many more 
despoiled of the means of subsistence, and forced to exchange 
affluence and comfort for the bitter bread of charity. This state of 
things, of course, was not to be endured. Vast multitudes of the 
peasantry have been cut off by famine and disease. But famines, 
as the Duke of WELLINGTON coolly remarked, were periodical in 
Ireland; and the typhus fever was one of the best friends 
the poor wretches possessed. As soon, however, as gentle- 
men with their families became sufferers—as soon as clergy- 
men, with their eight or ten children, fled to England 
to seek refuge at the paternal mansion, and to eat up the 
mortgaged revenues of the paternal estate—then we well knew 
that the reform of the Irish Church Establishment was at hand. 
Accordingly we find, that the Ministry have determined upon a 
plan which really promises to effect extensive good. It is not a 
piece of archiepiscopal delusion; there are no special exemptions 
in. it for the pluralities of Bishops—no disgraceful provision for 
titled laziness. The man of purple and of palaces is made to feel 
the knife of the operator, while the poor curate of the village is 
spared, 

Lord A.tHorp, who brought forward the measure in the House 
of Commons, surprised many persons by stating, that the income 
of the Irish Bishops only amounted to 130,000/. per annum. We 
presume, however, that their astonishment was materially dimi- 
nished, and the mystery of this comparative poverty of the Right 
Reverend Bench satisfactorily solved, by another fact, which his 
Lordship stated, namely, that the Church lands were really worth 
about 600,0002. per annum although the Bishops received only 
100,0001. Simpletons will cry out at once—“ What charitable 
and disinterested beings hat wickedly calumniated men 
these Irish Bishops have been! Only think, they take but 
one sixth of the money that is fairly due to them!"—But wait 
& minute: achat is the amount of jfines, upon the renewal of 








—a = 
leases, which tinese charitable divines are in the habit of pocket, 
ing? When the annual rent is so utterly disproportionat, 
to the annual valve of their lands, it is clear that the fines mug 
be enormously large. Here lies the grand secret of episcop,| 
wealth. In England, the Bishops can let lands for three lives, 
We know of an estate in the diocese of London which pays the 
modest rent to the Bishop of somewhat less than 90/. pe 
annum: it is really worth nearly 900/. annually. Does the Bishoy 
give up the remaining 810/.? Certainly he does; and only asks 
about 3,000/. to renew one of the three lives whenever it may drop 
in. One of the poorest Bishoprics in England is that of Chester, 
We have heard, however, that one of the late holders of that se 
was fortunate enough to receive upwards of 20,000/. during a short 
residence there, in the way of fines for the renewal of leases. It js 
clear that no accounts may be more deceptive, as to the real value 
ofa bishopric, than those which very correctly supply the annual 
rental. 

If we are right in conjecturing that very large sums must haye 
been received by the Irish Bishops for the renewal of their leases, 
the proposed measure of reform will indeed be a heavy blow upon 
these dignitaries. For it is part of the plan, that the present 
lessees shall be empowered to acquire a perpetuity in their leases 
at six years’ purchase; the annual value to be calculated upona 
fair corn-rent. The 3,000,0002. which will thus be obtained, is tg 
form a fund which is to belong to the State, and to be applied ty 
secular purposes. Thus, the first step will be made towards the 
appropriation of Church property to other than Ecclesiastical uses, 

The other parts of this measure seem honestly calculated to 
allay irritation in Ireland; although the amount of pecuniary 
saving effected will not be sensibly felt by a starving population 
of six or seven millions. 

It seems almost like insanity in some of the avowed friends and 
defenders of the Establishment, that they should still persist in 
maintaining the indissoluble union between the two Churches of 
England and Ireland,—as if the former had not sins of her own 
in sufficient abundance to answer for, without being encumbered 
with the manifold iniquities of her bloated sinecure sister. In 
one respect, these sagacious persons will, we doubt not, prove true 
prophets,—that is, in saying that the reform in the Irish Chureh 
is only a preliminary to the purging of the English Establishment, 
We suspect that no reform will render the former secure; but the 
latter has sounder timbers, and may yet weather many a storm. 





A LETTER FROM PARIS. 
[ Continued from the Spectator, No. 239.] 


My intended notice of Lewis Purip and his Charter requires an 
exordium, preface, or introduction, whichever you please to call 
it. The Club are prejudiced against Lewis Paixip, and will not 
listen to me, who admire him, unless I bespeak their impartial 
attention. They shudder at the mere word revolution. Why so? 
I venture to ask. Revolution means change, which in the abstract 
is not frightful. All depends upon the nature of the change. 
History, which is a chronicle of revolutions, records a great many 
changes from worse to better, speaking Conservatively. Our own 
affair of 1688, for example, why do we call that change a glorious 
revolution? Because it was an aristocratic change, fatal to the 
King who presumed to think for himself, offensive to the rabble 
who liked the King, and pleasant to the nobility, clergy, and 
gentry, in whose hands it placed all the powers of government. 
Not many revolutions, I allow, have been so truly Conservative; 
but I reckon about sixty within sixty late years; and of these, one 
only has established a deplorable state of things. Nor need I ad- 
mit that the American Revolution was the cause of Democracy in 
America; since our colonies were governed by farmers, shop- 
keepers, and attornies, long before the War of Independence; 
more’s the shame, be it said, to those Governments of England 
which permitted English settlers in a distant wilderness to make 
and execute their own laws. Still, even allowing that one revo- 
lution has produced the unclean thing, we have, on the other hand, 
fifty-nine subsequent revolutions, which have ended conservatively. 
I include amongst them the great French Revolution, which, 
though it knocked down many things such as are dear to us, set 
up others in their place, equally if not more Conservative. 
Tithes, no doubt, when a people will bear them, tend to keep down 
the lower orders, but not more effectually than gendarmes. Even 
the Reign of Terror had a Conservative effect, having produced 
throughout Europe a wholesome dread of Democracy, and enabled 
the great NapoLeon to make Frenchmen what they are, timid, 
servile, and mercenary. I am not, however, the advocate of revd- 
lution ; Ido not advise the Club to stir up a revolution in Eng- 
land; my object is merely to point out that revolution has never, 
except in one case, been of use to the lower orders or permanently 
adverse to Conservative principles. Though nations give them- 
selves airs now and then, they always finish by asking to be 
governed, and invariably find somebody delighted to govern them. 
Impress this truth on those of our friends who dislike Lewis 
PuI.tp’s government because it was established by a revolution. 
Every new government was so established ; but hitherto, notwith- 
standing, the world has been governed pretty conservatively. The 
Government of Lewis Puuiuip is, certainly, a Revolutionary 
Government, but it may be a very good one for all that. Whether 
it be a good or a bad one, remains to be settled: let us, I beg, ex 
amine the question without prejudice. ‘ 

But first, we have an abstract question to determine. Whats 
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i yernment ? 
y whey 4 itis Conservative. | Conservative of what? The Yan- 
Fee Government is Conservative of popular power, and is, there- 
ore, a very bad government. We must take care not to fall into 
Phat confusion of ideas which we intended that the title of our 
Pub should produce in dull and timid minds. What does the 
©!ub mean by Conservative? Not preservative, I take it; since 
Phere are many things in England for which we should be glad to 
Substitute something different; the licence of the press, for ex- 
ample. Conservative means preservative thus far—inasmuch as 








A government, you answer, is good in pro- | 





| 








CHAr Es the Tenth, the Charter was a lie: our business is with 
the Charter a truth. 
tinetion. 
make the laws which 8,000,000 obey, and spend the taxes 


I shall return to this very important dis- 
By the Charter a truth, less than 200,000 persons 


which 8,000,000 pay. If I were disposed to exaggerate, I should 
reckon the tax-payers at 32,000,000; but I always like to be 
within the mark. Leaving out women and children, as well tax- 
eaters as tax-payers, the few are to the many as 1 to 40; a pro- 
portion which must appear satisfactory to the Club, when they 


| reflect that at home, before the late change, we had near half a 


we are for preserving those things which we like ; but why do we | 


like our sacred institutions, our holy religion, and so forth ? Not 
because they are old, nor even because they exist, but for certain 
intrinsic qualities having no relation to the term of their being. 
It is weli that the high vulgar, who dread change without know- 
ing why, should believe in our attachment to whatever is; but 
when I say to you, between ourselves—I am a Conservative, you 
fully understand that I am a Destructive on some points. Let me 

k you,—should not we be glad, in our secret souls, to see the 
Duke, not the dear Duke, but t other pet, in the place of Reform 
Bit, even by means of a little violence, provided it should stop 
there? Aye, say you; but why? Because our royal friend would 
be guided by the Club, would be a mere instrument of aristocratic 

overnment. Well, then, Conservative means Aristocratic; and 
this sense, I acknowledge, Government is good in proportion as 
it is Conservative. . ’ 

You and I know the precise meaning of Aristocracy; but as 
some members of the Club, country baronets and clergymen, be- 
lieve that there is nothing perfect out of England, I must tell a 
Story to set them right. A jolly Englishman newly arrived here 
went to the Café de Paris, where some waiters understand English, 
and ordered “a good dinner ;” adding, “‘and put it all on at once, 
for I like to see my food,before I eat it, particularly in a foreign 
country.” They served oysters, asparagus soup, little patties, 
fillets of ducks with supreme sauce, turbot with bread crumbs, 
that which is here called rosbif, stewed celery with white sauce, 
sorrel with gravy, olives, anchovies, and a bottle of Lafitte. Our 
countryman scowled at the display, and clenching his fist at the 
Waiter, said, “‘ D— your eyes, Sir, do you call that a good dinner ? 
Away with it, and give me something fit for a Christian; fish 
Plain-boiled, a joint fat and underdone, with potatoes and carrots, 
melted butter, brown stout, and a bottle of port, and be d—d to 
you.” Now, really, as the waiter observed, the French dinner was 
a very good one, whatever the English godem might say to it. 
Just so the French Constitution may be very aristocratic, though 
different from that to which we are accustomed. I entreat our 
friends to hear it described before they turn up their noses at it. 
Forms and names are not essential. As to form, our Constitution 
is mixed; and in name not a little democratic, since nominally it 

aces the public purse, which is the substantial essence of power, 

the hands of the people. The states of ancient Greece, of Rome 
from the last Tarquin to the first Casar, of Genoa and Venice, 
were all, in name, republics, but in effect tolerable aristocracies. 
The slave states of America, also, are but formal or nominal re- 
publics, since in each of them a majority of the people obey and 
suffer whilst a minority command and enjoy. Forms and names 
may be highly useful as means of hiding the true nature of 
agovernment; but we who use them for that purpose should be 
Weak indeed to cheat ourselves when cheating others. I speak 
plainly amongst friends. Aristocracy, however disguised, is govern- 
ment of the many by a few for the exclusive benefit of the smaller 
Number. It does not follow, however, that all such governments 
are of equal merit. The few may be too few or too many; so few as 
to be weak and always in danger, so many as to leave for each 
but a small share of the good things which naturally belong to 
the ruling class. Perfection lies in the golden mean or juste 
malieu. Perfect aristocracy consists of government by a few for 
their own exclusive advantage, the numerical proportion between 
the rulers and the subjects being such as to insure the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, or, in other words, the largest 
possible budget enjoyed by the largest possible number of place- 
men and pensioners. What think you of my definition? Let us 
employ it as a standard or rule of perfection to measure the govern- 
Ment:of our neighbours, 


—Government by a Few— 


You-are all aware that the French Charter was concocted in 1814 
by poor.dear CastLEREAGH and his friends of the Holy Alliance, 
including Lewis the Eighteenth, who had picked up some consti- 
tutional knowledge while living at Hartwell. You cannot doubt, 
therefore, that it was framed with a view to establish good govern- 
ment. The purpose, however, of our departed friend was not fully 
accomplished. The small number in whose hands the new con- 
Stitution placed all the powers of government had not learned the 
art of governing constitutionally. Attached, some of them to the 
ld Strumpetecracy, others to the rough and ready system of the 
Empire, ‘they all disliked the Charter, felt restrained by it, and 
evaded it whenever opportunity served. Hence great discontent 
amongst the people, who, falling into the trap set for them by 
‘WaAsTLEREAGH, had become proud and fond of their constitution. 
dn such-circumstanees the Charter could not work well. Govern- 
ment that-does not-work well hardly deserves to be called Govern- 

_ Ment; for though the few possess power, they are constantly in 
_ danger of losing it,and:mwst live ina state of uneasiness, whatever 
_ the amount .of the budget. Under Lewis the Eighteenth and 





million of electors in a population of six millions, leaving out wo- 
men and children. I do not forget that in England many of the 
electors were mere machines in the hands of individuals; but as 
that is the case in France also, toa great extent, the comparison 
is still advantageous to the French Charter. That Charter, like 
our own, recognizes a King and a House of Lords ; but these may 
in both countries be considered as names or forms, since under 


| both constitutions the Budget, which keeps Kings and Lords, is 


| voted by the House of Commons. 





The French House of Lords, 
like the English one,* inevitably follows the lead of the House of 
Commons; and as for Lewis Puitip, it is quite pleasant to see 
him take orders from a majority of the Deputies. But why should 
I, in a confidential letter, dwell on contrivances, which, however 
useful as they tend to keep the main fact out of view, are trifling 
when compared with the main fact, namely, government by a few. 
This, my figures show, is provided for by the Charter a truth. 
—For their own exclusive advantage— 

Cela va sans dire; that’s a matter of course: I appeal to human 
nature and to the Club. When wolves shall tend sheep and Con- 
servatives call in earnest for retrenchment, then every man, ob- 
taining power over his fellow men, will use it for the benefit of the 
weak. But the day of miracles is past: in the common course of 
human affairs, power will always be used for the good of the pow- 
erful. It was but yesterday that I said so to LAraverre. He 
began to talk about America ; but I stopped him, saying—“ There, 
all the white people keep power in their own hands and use it for 
their own advantage.” He chuckled at this; but when I added— 
“* How do they treat the black people ?"—I thought he was going 
to cry, the old noodle. He said with a groan—‘ You are right; 
the rule is universal.” 


—The numerical proportion between the rulers and the subjects 
being such as to insure the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, or, in other words, the largest possible budget enjoyed 
by the largest possible number of placemen and pensioners. 
BENTHAM was a jackass with his greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, if he meant by it any thing opposed to Conser- 
vative principles. Happiness consists of money got without 
trouble. In order that some should be happy, it is necessary 
that more should be miserable. The greatest happiness of the 
greatest number is consulted in Jamaica, where as many masters 
as possible get as much as possible out of their slaves. This isa 
question of degree and proportion. If the masters in Jamaica 
were more numerous in proportion to the slaves, each of them 
would enjoy less happiness; if less numerous, fewer people, of 
course, would be happy. In government, the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number is dependent on a due proportion between 
the payers and receivers of taxes: ifthe payers be too few in pro- 
portion to the receivers, there will be too many people scrambling 
for too small a budget ; if the receivers be too few in proportion to 
the payers, though the budget will be great, it will confer happi- 
ness on too small a number. What the just proportion may be, 
I am puzzled to determine exactly ; but when I have more time I 
will endeavour to find it out, for the guidance of constitution- 
makers. Much, probably, would depend on the peculiar circum- 
stances of each case. In France, the budget of last year, ordina- 
ries and extraordinaries, amounted (I shall make all your mouths 
water) to 44,652,9227.: Deduct, for interest of the Debt, 
11,562,474/.; leaving 33,089,448/. for the placemen and pensioners, 
who actually swarm, and who, judging by their devotion to the 
Charter a truth, enjoy under it the greatest possible happiness. 


* Don’t confound the proprietor of Stamford, voting indirectly in the House of Come 
mons, with Lord Exerer, voting point blank or by proxy in the House of Lords, 


[ To be continued. | 


THE PRINCE'S DUTIES ON TIN. 


A CORRESPONDENT has called our attention to the “* Duchy” tax 
and the “ coinage” impost on Tin, as ranking among the most 
mischievous burdens upon industry. The direct tax amounts to 
4/. upon all tin raised in Cornwall; the restrictions and regula- 
tions of the coinage add directly or indirectly from 1/. to 2/. per 
ton to the duty; thus artificially raising the price of this metal 
5/. or 62. a ton to the British consumer, opposing an unnecessary 
obstacle to a modification of the present protecting-duty, and sub- 
jecting the miner to an oppressive burden, though his foreign 
trade has been nearly. destroyed by the discovery of the Banca 
tin mines. ‘ 
What adds to the evil, is the circumstance of the tax being 
raised for no public purpose. When first imposed some five 
hundred years ago, it formed part of the revenue of the Duke of 
Cornwall, and it is still nominally levied for the Prince of Wales; 
but the produce (from 15,0002. to 20,000/,) is almost wholly swal- 
lowed up by various sinecure officers. The “coinage” (it consists 
in cutting off the corner of a block of tin, which corner is delivered 


. 
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to the owner on payment of a fee), though much lighter in itself, 
is perhaps more oppressive from the vexatious regulations to which 
the miner is subjected, from the inconvenience to which he is put 
in the management of his business, the exactions to which he is 
subject by the coinage-oflicers, and by the expense to which he is 
driven in order to transport his tin to and from the coinage town. 
This latter impost has not even the pretence of revenue to support 
it. The amount raised is received by persons who perform their 
duty—such as it is—by deputy. Both the officers of the Duchy and 
cf the Coinage were all directly or indirectly connected with the 
Cornish boroughs. The burden was maintained, in fact, for the 
sake of patronage. 

The West Briton, from which these particulars are chiefly taken, 
ealls upon the consumers of tin to assist the Cornish miners in 
procuring the repeal of the Stannary-duties. We should recom- 
mend them rather to put their shoulders to the wheel and assist 
themselves. Let them bring the subject before the Reformed 
Parliament; and at least a prospective, if no present relief, must 
in so clear a case be obtained, 


THE REHEARSAL OF “ FAUST.” 

Tue Italian Opera really opens to-night. We allowed ourselves 
to be attracted to the rehearsal, last night, of the new ballet of 
Faust ; and were taken by surprise at finding it only en deshabille. 
However, the novelty was the greater; and the actual scene pre- 
sented such a contrast to that which we had pictured to ourselves, 
that it was very amusing. Let the uninitiated into the mysteries 
of the stage business fancy the Opera boards covered with a motley 
group of men and women, with a sprinkling of boys and girls, 
looking like the crowd assembled at the doors of a theatre rather 
than the actors and actresses. In one corner, a decent-looking 
girl, in a bonnet and cloak, is whirling round on one toe, waving 
the other leg in mid air the while. In another, a schoolboy is 
aping an imp’s tricks, while a group of his fellows are criticising 
his performance. On one side, a few chairs are occupied by a 
party of ladies and gentlemen, chatting listlessly. In front, a 
fantoccini figure, wearing spectacles, is darting to and fro, now 
and then stamping like a damon demented, and flourishing a 
shilelah with the ardour of one of the boys of Donnybrook,— 
alternately screaming and‘ hissing, while the orchestra below re- 
gard his every movement with awful attention. Suddenly a voice is 
heard, like Panch's summons. The crowd dispart; and the stage 
is cleared. A gentlemanly-looking personage, in a frock-couf, 
moves gracefully forward, leading a lady\in a velvet pelisse—they 
are Abert and Montsssu. We forget the coat and pelisse, and 
see only. the twa graceful forms that move as by one impulse to 
the music, with inflections, blending into one continuous ‘but 
varied series of movements. On a-sudden the lady stops, and 
with a laugh makes an exclamation, which arrests the march of 
the music, and producesaconsul‘ation. The dance then proceeds. 
Pyesently a short, quiet-looking man, dressed in black, advances, 
and gesticulates mysteriously, to the evident alarm of the genteel 
personage in the frock-coat; then a pale girl, with parted hair, 
and in a neat stuff dress, joins them in evident agitation; and the 
partie quarrée, after some gesticulating, join in a graceful dance ; 
which meets with applause from the crowd on the stage and a few 
cloaked persons scattered about the pit or ensconced in a box here 
-and there. The little man in spectacles then stamps his foot, and 
the voice of Punchinello is heard calling out ‘“ Marche!" the 
person from whom it proceeds thumping the floor with a huge 
stick. The band obey; and on the left the motley crowd assume 
=a Military shape, beating time with regular steps, and advance 
slowly with great earnestness, describing sundry figures round 
and about the. stage. Short and tall, fat and slender, spruce and 
shabby, young and old, cloaked and coated, some with sticks some 
with umbrellas, girls and matrons, in silks and stuffs, shawls: and 
«cloaks, with boys and girls, form the procession, which is accom- 
panied by a soldier or two and a couple of drums. The fantoccini 
figure nods and stamps with calmness for a while; but anon he 
grows furious, rushes up to a delinquent drummer, snatches a 
drumstick, and beats the tattoo in proper time. This over, a 
number of shopmen and clerks rush forward, kicking up their 
heels and swinging their arms; and a flock of milliners’ appren- 
‘tices cross the stage with similar gestures, a few little urchins 
hopping in between. Presently they*form a quadrille ; then break 
into a waltz, and display a knowledge of the art of dancing ; till 
‘at last the boas and veils go whisking round in company with the 
-coat-skirts, and hats and bonnets seem giddy with the rapid mo- 
tidn. The spell is dissolved. A fat man, like a parish beadle out 
‘of ‘office, comes forward, and calls out to the orchestra, ‘ To- 
morrow morning at half-past nine, for the Opera, gentlemen.” 
The rehearsal is ended. Cloaks and coats are donned, hands 
shaken, parting smiles and nods exchanged ; a scene-shifter comes 
forward to remove the chairs and table, and the curious visitors in 
the pit and boxes vacate their seats. 

The music we heard was striking and effeetive, including some 
‘popular melodies, and a proper dash of diubleric. The action of 
the ballet seemed to promise well.” ALsert will make a gallant 
and graceful Faust, and he has a capital Demon to deal with. 
Montessv executed a new and brilliant pas. The Margaret— 
Procuer, we believe—was touching, even in rehearsal. The in- 
fernal accessaries appeared to be complete, judging from the pro- 
ceedings only ; but a sword of green flame and a bath of sulphur, 
for Faust, gave ocular demonstration of their potency. 


— 
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THE SKETCH-BOOK OF FASHION 


Isacollection of nouvellettes ; and may be considered another’ serie; 
or continuation of the Fair of May Fair.. The character and sub. 
ject of the tales are pretty, much the same: the difference lig; 
chiefly in the. inferiority of the Sketch-Book; arising, we should 
say, from increased rapidity of composition, and increased con- 
tempt of the public, natural enough ina lady of Mrs. Gore's 
sharpness of wit and great success. When a writer gets above 
taking pains, the natural antithesis is, that the production is be- 
neath the contempt of the reader. This, however, would be both 
harsh and untrue, if said of the authoress of Mothers and Daugi 
ters: her subject in this case is capable of being treated both with 
haste and some portion of carelessness by her; without losing much 
of the spirit of the sketch. It is the nature of a light thing to be 
painted lightly. The sponge flung angrily against the head of the 
dog, succeeded in “ sketching” the foam which had baffled all the 
painter's laborious attempts. So it is with the froth of life: the 
flimsiest brush often whips up the follies of fashion in the 
lightest and most natural manner. Still, these gossamer fabrica- 
tions are not made to stand: they glitter for an instant in the 
likeness of the thing represented, then crumble, fade, and disappear. 
Their creation, therefore, is not the worthy occupation of very su- 
perior talent; and, respecting Mrs. Gore's abilities as we do and 
have long done, it is with some regret that we see her running up 
novels and tales as building contractors run up leasehold houses, 
just to.last their season. 

In the Sketch-Book of Fashion, though the subjects are the 
same in character.as those-of the. Mair of May-Futr and Mothers 
and Daughters, they are not so choice—not so fortunate, and: are 
not so felicitously developed. The persons are all well conceived, 
but not’so well sustained. The purpose has sometimes fluctuated; 
the pen, however, has never stopped, and whatever presented itself 
to the mind has been put down: the page has never been blotted, 
for would it not sell as well as another? The authoress has begun 
to consider any thing good enough; and, we dare say, has fre- 
quently found her worst and most dubious passages applauded, 
perhaps picked out for example. The very points which she, in 
the days of her anxiety, feared would damn the whole composition 
either by their feebleness or their failure, she has observed have not 
even been noticed. The detection of a fault by that very absurd 
polypus the Public, would astonish her as much as FIeLpine 
was astonished when the theatre hissed a part he had been de- 
sired to cut out; though, probably, she would not express herself 
in the same strong manner,—“ Oh! damn them,” cried the author, 
“they have found it out, have they ?” 

The story. which in this book must be taken as an exception to 
any thing said or insinuated above, is “ The Intrigante ;” which 
deserves to go down to posterity as a true picture of that society 
distinguished as Fashionable Lite,—and which is called “ high" 
because it costs a great deal, and is worth very little. It is at the 
same time a bitter satire on the glorious manner in which the 
country was managed under an Unreformed Parliament. The 
history of the rise of Mr. Vernon Clermont was never exceeded 
by any pen, however light-pointed or sparkling. The Intrigante 
herself is an admirable conception, admirably supported,—just, 
true, striking, original, from the first change of an-ugly bold- 
featured girl into a fine woman, up to the last great metamorphosis 
of the new-made Baroness Oaklands into plain Ann Danby. 

We would tell every body that desires to study history in its 
most genuine form, that here is the true history of the reign of 
GrorceE the Fourth. It is a commentary of the most luculent 
description on our Supplement of Taxation. If Mrs. Gore had 
never written any thing else, she would go down to posterity as 
the most finished moral satirist that this age at least has seen. It 
is a pity that such powers should be played with—should ever 
be exhausted, or dulled by being applied to unworthy uses. 

“ The Pavilion” is the first tale in the book, and the worst; it 
isa sketch of GzorGe the Fourth’s court when Prince Regent. 
The spirit. of that good-for-nothing coterie is well caught ; but the 
detail is extravagant—the characters are caricatured : it has, how- 
ever, many good passages. “ My Place in the Country” is full 
of humour, of character, of life—not fashionable life, but every- 
day life, every-street life. Ifany one wishes to know exactly what 
| queer motley things we allare, he or she must come to Mrs. 

orE. The libel upon the Honourable Mr. Blickling, Member 
| for Herts, is, however, a little too bad. ‘ The Second Marriage 
is a story of shades of feeling, and is only good in parts: it hardly 
holds together: though pains are taken so to mould and form the 
characters as to give probability to the chain of incidents, yet it 
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strikes us as overstrained. The idea of the story is admirably told 
in a sentence from Montatcne,— Qui se marie avec un veuf, 
épouse un homme et un fantéme.” The phantom, however, is 
too constantly present to the mind of the second wife; though, 
doubtless, such sensations have often enough embittered the minds © 
of sensitive persons. The history of the first marriage is excellent : 
the scene under the magnolia tree beautiful and affecting—it 


- brings Mrs. GorE on common ground with the authoress of the 
~ Chaperon, her only rival, but in another walk. 


“The Old and 
the Young Bachelor” is clever, is just, and contains many good 


- sketches of character. Mr. Wittenham, the valet, must have been 
. written for Brinpat the actor. The moral is also founded on just 


views of life. ‘The Manceuverer Outwitted, or Relations from 
India,” is in Mrs. Gore's broadest style,—which is not the best. 


"* Of “The Intrigante,” the last tale in the three volumes, we have 


already spoken. 

We will now content ourselves with picking up some of the few 
sparkling specimens we have marked. 

THE SPIRIT OF LONDON FASHIONABLE LIFE. 

“ Of all the capitals of Europe, London is the place where the forms of  so- 
i The slightest infrac- 
tion of the arbitrary code of conventional law is fatal to the convicted culprits ; 
and not the most pitiful little court of ceremonious Germany is half so scrupu- 
lous in the exaction of its etiquettes and the infliction of its penalties. In the 
beau-monde of May Fair, court any infamy rather than that of ridicule. Instead 
of the lambent flame which, in foreign society sports, alike innocuous round 
the head of the lance or the point of the fan, you will find the persiflage of the 
English a scorching and corroding fire, eating into haa heart and bequeathing 
an ineffaceable scar. Be vile,—be prodigal,—be false, —but do not make your- 
eelf ridiculous. A butt or bore ranks with the worst of criminals. Believe 
only half you hear ; say only half you think; do nothing you are asked ; and in 
process of time you may achieve a tolerable degree of credit and popularity in 
fashionable society.” 


ig FINERY. 


There is nothing more vulgar among the sins of social life than what is 
It is, in fact, a distinguishing mark of absence of caste; for 
_ what can a person really distinguished by birth or merit gain by presumptuous 


_. disparagement of the rest of the human race? It is the policy of the eminent 


' to elevate the claims of those beneath them, in order that by raising the standard 
of comparison, their own superiority may attain yet higher distinction ; and the 
moment a man or woman affects to be jsine—to shrink from contact with any 
but the elect, and to raise a glass of inquiry to the unknown physiognomies of 
plebeian life, it is to be inferred that ‘‘ something is rotten in the state of Den- 
mark ;” that so studious an arrangement of the folds of the velvet mantle and 
ermined robe, purports the concealment of some gash or blemish beneath, known 
only to the wearer. 

JANUARY. 


Byron has informed us that the heart of man has its ides and epochs of sensi- 
bility ; that March has its hares, and May must have its heroine. But if there 
be a month peculiarly consecrated to the tender perplexities of the female heart, 
it is decidedly that of January. Every thing is so cheerless—so cold—so deso- 
Jate,—there is so little communication between house and house, man and man, 
or man and woman ;—no rides, no drives, no lounging visits, no sunshine, no 

’ flowers, no any thing to distract the attention of the fair afflicted from her own 
Seated in a well-scorched dress by the fireside, a book in her hand, 


_ the past, and speculates concerning the future ;—talks o’er again antecedént con- 
_ Versations,—recalls to mind every look,—to heart every sigh ;—accuses herself 
of harshness, of want of candour, of blindness to her own happiness ;—then, 
~ sauntering to the window and casting a wistful gaze upon the sloppy state of 
_ the pavement or the slippery condition of the roads, retreats back again to her 
chimney corner with the mounful certainty that it is “a naughty day to swim 

. in,’ and that she has no chance of the visit she would give so much to secure. 


DINNER-GIVING PEOPLE. 

Now the coterie to which the Martindales instinctively attached themselves, 
~ was of the genus called “‘ dinner-giving people,” a large and (as the newspapers 
' say) “influential” body (chiefly resident in the N.N.W. of London), who 
make it the business of their lives to assemble at their tables three or four times 
_ a month sixteen well-dressed individuals, severally poossessed of an amount of 
_ plate, linen, china, and domestics, equal to their own ;—and who, in reward for 
~ this mechanical act of hospitality, are entitled to dine on all the other days, in a 
e crime es equally numerous, and on viands equally delicate. The ambition of 
~ displaying at their own board meat in due season, and fruit out of it—of obtain- 
_ ing Sir Thomas's opinion that their hock is superior to that of Sir Charles, and 
_ securing pay Charlotte’s verdict that their peaches are three weeks earlier than 
those of Sir Thomas—suffices for their happiness; and there is a steadiness of 
dull decorum about the tribe, an affectation of rationality and “ charming 
ople”-sort of excellence, essentially different from the sprightliness of ball- 
- haunters and the brilliancy of genuine fashionables. Fashiooables and ball- 
haunters of course occasionally dine out; but they always remain distinct from 

_ the lumbering class of regular dinner-giving people. 


g FASHIONABLE VALET AND MASTER. 


__ It was ay amusing,—it proved soat least to an accomplished valet de cham- 
bre, who had been recommended to Sir Francis Norton by Lord Farnley,—to 
observe the look of blank mortification and disappointment with which the 
young man threw himself into the hard dressing chair, when the old man quitted 
the room; glancing on the scanty and tasteless furniture 3 the cold square 
white dimity bed, ornamented with fringe of Mrs. Cheveley’s own knotting ; 
the fireplace filled with branches of rue, and graced with a worsted hearthrug 
of Mrs. Cheveley’s best tent-stitch. On the toilet-table, the tall narrow dress- 

: ing-glass of which was decorated with swee ing draperies of muslin, the offi- 
_ cious valet had been careful to set out a profusion of boxes and bottles of crystal 

- and gold, belonging to his master’s dressing-box, round two slender tapering 

_ cruets of pepesess and elder-flower water, manufactured in the housewifely 
still-room of Cheveley Manor. 

“‘ What abominations have we here?” cried Sir Francis, on perceiving the 
~ medicated vapours of his toilet-table. “Pray take away this doctor’s shop from 
| among my brushes.” 

© , “ You will find it necessary, Sr Francis, to give a considerable number of 

_ Similar orders,” said Mr. Wittenham, removing the offending decoctions with a 

_ ‘ery supercilious air, “if you wish to make either the place or the people at all 

_ like the rest of the world.” Housekeeper’s apartment quite a dispensary, Sir ;— 
~ 20 newspaper allowed in the steward’s room ;—and when we arrived, Sir (four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and a very sultry September afternoon), I found 

Cheveley’s people drinking hot tea, and eating hot bread and butter !—Very 

nauseous habits. When I resided with the Duke of Whitehaven (although two 

hundred miles further north) I saw nothing half so barbarous.” 


é 


and much esteemed friend ; and however barbarous you may find the habits of 


his house, I expect my servants to conform to them. 

“ Oh! certainly, Sir Francis ; certainly !—I trust, Sir, I know how to assort 
myself to all descriptions of company. _ I pique myself on being a citizen of the 
world ;—seen most parts of Europe, Sir, and even touched a little on Africa. 
When I lived with Lord Mizen, Sir Francis, we usually yachted through the 
summer at the Mediterranean. I recollect a devilish awkward scrape we got 
into at Morocco ;—and ”"— 

«‘ Give me my waistcoat.” 

« Mizen and I were going on shore one evening after dark, and "— 

*¢ Bring me my shoes.” 

** A confounded ugly-looking dog of an Algerine, who had been skulking 
about the landing-place all the afternoon, took the opportunity of "— 

“© My pocket Randkerchiel."— 

‘* T had already warned his Lordship that I did not choose to venture on terra 
Jirma unless we were to be prepenty armed ; so just as "— 

“* Have you scented it with bouquet?” 

* With ees water, Sir Francis. And as I was observing "— 

“ Open the door—that is the second bell. Recollect, Wittenham, I expect 
you will conduct yourself during my stay at the Manor, with respectability and 
decorum.” : 

** Tam sure it will be bringing coals to Newcastle,” was the valet’s rejoinder, 
as he closed the door after his voung master. ‘* There is respectability and de- 
corum in this same mansion of Cheveley Manor, enough to stock half a dozen 
families of distinction. I suppose we shan’t stay long. A young man like Sir 
Francis, just come to his estate, and years of indiscretion, will be apt to have 
quite enough of respectability and decorum in the course of a week ;—so I shall 
just let fly a line to Farnley’s people, to let them know how things are going on." 

THE CHANGE FROM GIRLHOOD TO WOMANHOOD. 

How often has the step of man traversed in ignorance and indifference, aspace 
of earth beneath whose blank surface the red gold was lying dense and heavy in 
its clayey bed; how often has the beggar sat hungering on a spot where the 
treasures of the mine were sweltering in fruitless inaction. Anne Danby, with 
all her cold reserve, her apparent torpor, held within her heart the germ of deep 
and powerful passion. She had ambition enough to have made a hero and 
marred a saint ; and, untoward as were her prospects, and scanty her means and 
appliances of raising herself above their influence, she was already as sanguine 
in her hopes of personal distinction as Perrette while musing over her pot-au- 
lait. Nature had done little in her favour ; but she resolved to brave this nig- 
gardly distribution of her gifts and put the stepmother to shame, by her dwn 
miraculous art of gathering grapes from thorns and figs from thistles. 

Whether this heroic determination were the cause of pesae her grudging 
benefactress into a kindlier mood, or whether the glowing spirit thus roused into 
energy had power to break the spell under which she had so long vegetated, cer- 
tain it is, that on attaining her seventeenth year, Anne Danby began to give pro- 
mise of becoming a fine woman. Her long shaggy hair was now braided and 
twisted into shape, or twined in glossy bands around a magnificent forehead ; an 
amendment that gave to view a pair of large dark oriental eyes, hitherto un- 
heeded, and a line of countenance of the most impressive character. Determi- 
nation lurked around the small compact mouth ; and discrimination darted with 
every searching glance. The sallowness which blended so unbecomingly with 
her neglected attire and slouching gait, assumed the deep tone of one of Murillo’s 
pictures, when mingling with the commanding contour of her fine features ; 
and scarcely had Nancy, in her lonely walks in the greenwood, detected within 
herself the impulse of ambitious fervour by which her existence was animated, 
when the spark shone out inevery look and movement. Without knowing why, 
the inhabitants of Dynington,—woolly-headed pupils and all,—confessed that 
she was an altered creature. Some said she was now “a fine-grown girl ;” 
others thought that “with a little teaching, she might be made.as useful and 
as clever as Miss Betsy.” In short, though few among the tribe were capable of 
discerning the energy of mind which brig tened her fine countenance, while the 
progress of womanhood filled out the features and form uncongenial with the 
delicacy of extreme youth, they had, at least, wit to notice that she was expand- 
ing into a splendid woman ; and that Berkley Murray (one of the former mat- 
headed pupils who, on his progress to Oxford, occasionally passed'a day or two 
at Dynington) was of a similar opinion. 


POLITICAL PROMOTION. 

His Lordship had not half done wondering at his blunder, when the deep 
rumble of passing under an embattled gateway informed him he had arrived at 
home ; a circumstance the less cheering that he had merely taken up his quar- 
ters at the Castle on his road from another seat to the metropolis, and had not 
a single visitor, nor the hope of one, to render the three days he was about to 
pass in his own company less.formidably dull. The prospect of a long spring 
Sunday, passed alone in the old library, induced him almost to regret that he 
had not followed the family custom, and invited both vicar and curate home to 
dinner. But ‘ a change” was on the point of overtaking ‘the spirit of his 
dream,”’ which rendered such a catastrophe superfluous. 

As he passed through the inner vestibule, Lord Farrington was struck by the 
sight of a hat lying in a familiar guise on the marble slab; nor did the bosom o. 
Robinson Crusoe beat with wilder vehemence on detecting the footprint on the 
sand, than that of the desolate lord at the sight of a ‘¢ town-made” Bond Street 
sold beaver, so full of promise as the one before him. He anticipated no com- 
mon guest. There was a dashing originality in the cut of the article, that con- 
vinced him the incomparable Frank Bradshaw was his inmate; and oT 
was the door of the book-room thrown open by the sedate, well-powdesed, 
priggish butler in waiting, when he beheld his cousin in propria persona, ‘at- 
tempting to vault over the parapet wall bounding the terrace. , 

“Frank! Frank he et my dear boy!” ejaculated Lord Farrington ; 
“by Jove, I’m delighted to see you!” But he might as well have restricted:his 
apostrophe to the hat. Bradshaw was, according te his custom, engrossed by 
the object of the moment; and till he had fairly accomplished his project, and 
cleared at a bound the terrace wall, with the flower border and the gravel walk 
below, his noble friend had no chance of catching eye, or ear, or tongue. 

‘“‘ Farr! my fine fellow,” cried he at last, when, perceiving the arrival ofthis 
host, he dashed back through the open window, and was stretched at full length 
on the air-cushion sofa, with the celerity of a harlequin. ** Here we cross; at 
the 2 crea point—you up to town for the season,— J to the North for sal- 
mon fishing. Like to see my new fly ?—Linnean Society going to present:me 
with a medal for the invention. Got a thousand ready made up. Caught two 
swallows and a sand-martin with them already, angling out of the britchka as I 
came down from town.— Like to see one ?” 

“‘ Thank you, I am no judge. My brother Berkley is the Piscator of the 
family ; or was, before he took to spreading his nets in Parliament, and baiting 
his hooks with—” 

“ Berkley ?—Berkley Murray is just now floundering in a stream whence fish 
are landed only to be made bait of. Berkley!—no, no! Ais days of rod and 
line are past and over. But to judge from appearances he has provided a rod for 
his own back in a new line ;—eh ?—ah ?—rod—line—smart—eh ?” : 

“* A new line?—I should have thought that Downing Street left him little 
leisure for novelty hunting ?” ‘ 

“¢ By the way, they say this Mre. Clermont is no novelty. It seems that she 








“ Be #0 good as to remember, Whittenham, that Mr. Chevely is my guaedian : 





and Berkley used to play Phebus and — together while he was-an 
in petticoats !—eh ?—ah ?— Phebus and Daphne ?—eh ?” 





has always a bagged fox in reserve, to insure a good season’s sport. 

who, —what,—where,—which,—why ;—Parson Irving, St. I 

hun Roy, the Dutchess de Berri, Fanny Kemble, Walter Scott,—good, bad, 

a a far, or near; Hatton Garden, Fonthill, Skolholt, or the ball of St. 
‘aul’s.” 


ness of truth, respecting any dulcinea of my brother’s. 
stars,—or the fook 

dess,—with all my heart ! 
and I will do nothing to nip her budding honours.’ 


is your envelope. 


was accordingly renewed. 
would leave her exposed to the impertinence of a set of insolent women, to 
whom she was only obnoxious on account of her devoted friendship for himself. 
No sooner did they comimence their attack upon his lovely friend, no sooner did 
their raillery draw tears from her fine eyes, than putting lance in rest, he ap- 
peared publicly as her champion. 


jugal duties in the Mediterranean. 
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*¢ Mrs. Clermont !—The lovely and accomplished indivnteal we read of in the 


Morning Post, is, after all, then, positively and truly old Danby’s ugly hoyden ? 
—Phebus and Daphne, my dear Frank !—Trnst me, the nymph has experieneed 
2 metamorphosis twice as miraculous ! 


” 


“ Ugly? never beheld a more splendid creature! A poet's beau ideal of 


Cledpatra ;* 


* Fair is her brow, but darkly delicate 
Her cheek ?’ 


Mignon in her maturity!—Ninon in her girlhood !—His Majesty’s Secretary 
for the Home Department has every excuse for his infatuation.” 


*¢ Do you mean that Murray is making an ass of himself by the publicity of 


his homage to this obscure adventurer ?” 


** Obscure ?—Mrs. Clermont is just now the person par excellence. Society 
No matter 


hn Long, Ramo- 


** And my father’s attorney’s son’s wife, then, is, at this present gossipping, 


the centre of the fashionable sphere ?—Oh ! ye Athenians !” 


«¢ Eh !—what !—how !—Lord Farrington’s son’s attorney’s wife, did you 


rs. Clermont ?—A frank, my dear Fdrr!—a frank! I'ma made man. Lady 


Louisa Marcham will put me into her white book for the remainder of my 
days, for such a piece of intellizence. 


1 


A frank, an thou lovest me! 
** Nay, I shall lend no aid to the circulation of a libel so big with the great- 
If Murray,—or the 
hood of the great world, choose to instal Miss Nancy as a god- 
Let her even call herself the Lady Aune Clermgnt, 


¢ What !—connive at a tacit imposture?—Fie, my dear Farr!—I tell you 


this thing of pounce and parchment is received as a fashionable gem of the first 
Water.” 


** And what then ?—In these enlightened times, when every blockhead one 


meets affects the cunning blade, and all the women in the world pretend to be 
thought women of the world, it is delicious to see the knowing ones taken in. 
In spite of Almack’s, with all its vouchers,—in spite of Tattersall’s, with all its 
pedigrees,—one sometimes finds such gross frauds successful ! 
sist apoe. seeing into a millstone, are so apt to break their noses in the examina- 
tion: 


People who in- 


*¢ My philosophy is of a very different nature,” cried Frank, taking a gold 


patent pen-maker from his waistcoat pocket, and proceeding to the writing 
table. 
of my conscience 
to be imposed upon ;—So here goes— 


¢ The onlp esprit to which J pretend is esprit de corps. »In the purity 
really cannot allow Lady Louisa and my own especial clique 


‘Dear Lavy Lov,—Cut the Clermont sans cérémonie (the creature is a country 


curate’s daughter,—a London attorney’s daughter-in-law); and place your escape from 
her acquaintance to the account of 


Your Ladyship’s obedient, 
F. Brapsnaw.’ 
There !—I need not add ‘ Sunday,’ by way of datee— Who writes letters in the 


‘Farrington Castle,’ 


country except on Sundays ?” 


** Well, my dear Bradshaw, since you insist on making a little mischief, here 


There was harm done, however—very considerable harm. An association 


between Frank’s anecdote and Lord Farrington’s frank, with some mysterious 
connexion previously suspected between Mrs. Clermont and the Murray family, 
induced more faith in the tale than was usully bestowed on Frank Bradshaw’s 
romances; and Lady Louisa, whose designs on Berkley had been circumvented 
by the arrival of the Maltese goddess, now permitted herself to assume towards 
her a tone of the most piquant imperiinence. 
of fashion may push her insults, having the majority on her side. 
“*adventurer,” enlisted a considerable party on that of Lady Louisa; both 


It is surprising how far a woman 
The word 


rompting her and prompted by her, to pursue a war of words of the most 
arassing and vexatious kind with the discomfited lady of Berkley Murray's love. 

The old history of Mademoiselle de la Vallitre and the Dutchess of Orleans, 
It is not to be supposed that the high-spirited Murray 


Generously sensitive to the indignities in- 
curred by Mrs. Clermont for his sake, he rendered his homage more marked, 


more public than ever; was seldom to be seen in the circles of the beau monde 
without his Circe leaning on his arm; was constantly to be detected behind the 
crimson curtain of Lady Gertrude’s opera-box ; and to be suspected behind that 
of Mrs. Clermont’s boudoir window,—when a general sentence of ‘ not at 
home” excluded daily multitudes of less interesting visitors. 
all, one of the most potent’ arguments of the sex ; and (from the period of those 
wept by Maria Theresa to her Hungarian States which collected an army round 
her throne, to those with which Miss O'Neill washed away the offences of Mrs. 


Tears afford, after 


Haller in the sight of all the prudes in the kingdom) never was there a more 


effective flood than the one extorted from the onyx eyes of Mrs, Clermont by the 
ansolence of her rival. 


Perhaps it was the dread of a second attack upon his susceptibily from the 


same channel, that induced the exertion of Secretary Murray’s interest, by which 
(six months after Mrs. Clermont’s arrival in England) his Majesty’s Gazette 
announced his Majesty’s nomination of Thomas Vernon Clermont, Esq. to be 
a@ Commissioner of his Majesty’s Excise. 
sion of her spirits, how eager she was that her loving lord should become the 
servant of his Majesty’s Government, in any other department than the Colo- 
nial? Frank Bradshaw and Lady Louisa Marcham thought otherwise. 
drclared to each other, and even whispered to Lord 


Perhaps he inferred from the depres- 


They 
arrington, that Mrs. 
Clermont was aware the world had begun to wonder how she could be so ill and 

so well; and how soon she would find it convenient to return to her con- 
The grimace made by Frank on learning 
that the Clermonts had engaged a capital mansion in Spring Gardens which it 
was their intention to render a general rendezvous to the official world, was 
almost as ripe with implications as the wagging of Lord Burleigh’s head in the 
Critic. But itsignified little what was said or thought on the subject. Mr. C. 


was now the annuitant of the country to the amount of between two and three 
thousand a year; and Mrs. C., at five-and-twenty, had accomplished a triumph 
over time, place, and circumstance, entitling her to rank among the most suc. 


intrigantes of the day. 


IRELAND, AS IT WAS, IS, AND OUGHT TO BE. 


Tuts is a pamphlet composed of statistical proofs of the increasing 


prosperity of Ireland. The author takes the same line of argu- 
ment that Mr. Tancrep did in the House of Commons; and 
would prove by figures that Ireland is doing very well if she is 


. only letalone. It appears that that unhappy island is distinguished 


by every sign of political health,—trade and commerce increase ; 


The history may circulate for a week or two, as one of 
€ Bradshaw’s entire ;’ and there will be no great harm done.” 


| paratively light: and yet, poor miserable land! it is perishing~ 


people are saving money, and deposits grow in the poor-banky 
the number of schools is rapidly increasing ; the taxes are co 


the people are starving ; rapine and famine are abroad; life is ing. 












cure,and property is but a fatal mark. Ireland ought to be happy, 
How is this obstinate and mise! — 
There is but op — 


and is not: what perversity ! 
people to be convinced of their own prosperity ? 
remedy suggested by Mr. Montgomery Martin— 

_“ The passing an act of Parliament, declaring that every attempt or d. 
sign, overt or covert, to repeal the Legislative Union between England, Iy. 
land, and Scotland, be deemed high treason, and subject to the pains ani 
penalties attending thereon. Until this act be passed, let the supreme auth). 


| rity of the law be upheld in Ireland, and personal security and property be pro. 


age win Clermont the wife of an attorney’s son ?—Mrs. Clermont—the | 





tected by the sword.” —P. 133. 

There is not much ingenuity in these suggestions; they ap 
such as readily occur to the mind of a man in a certain state q 
civilization. But Mr. Macautay is right (in spite of himself). 
a gallant nation is not to be put down by the law of quarte. 
sessions. That the repeal of the Union would prove a panacea 
for the woes of Ireland, we cannot believe: but is there no way ( 
opening the eyes of a people to a delusion, but that in which » 
oyster is opened? is it to be always the knife? As long as th 
Irish are a poor, starving, beggarly people, they will be a riotous 
people; for they are an excitable, passionate, brave, and in thei 
wrath or in their despair a terrible and a cruel people. Of all m. 
tions, perhaps, they are the most difficult to govern peaceably: 
and they have always been ruled even with less than ordinay 
skill. Things have been getting on from worse to worse for ages: 
evils have taken fast root—they have now penetrated deep int 
men’s minds: the national morality is warped, the love of justice, 
the respect for truth, the disposition to benevolence, which ough 
to pervade a country, are all perverted. Every institution ha 
been the tool of oppression: there is not a relation which stand 
fair with another,—landlord and tenant, master and servant, 
priest and parishioner, official and citizen, all have been put 
at war with each other. A system of extortion exists fron 
South to North: the wltima ratio of violence is the mos 
familiar means in the minds of men: every thing is temporary; 
no future is looked to; the national maxim is, now lay hdl 
of something and make the most of it, for there is 1 
knowing what may happen—it is live to-day, for to-morro 
you die. This is political fever—functional derangement of tle 
most morbid and dangerous description. Unhappily all the phy. 
sicians hitherto have been of the Cluéterbuck school: bloodletting 
is the ery—bloodletting ad syncopen: this is the recipe wheneva 
the disease gets a head: it was prescribed in the last Rebellion tothe 
extent of fifty thousand lives. Parliament may do something, but 
it will require many Parliaments todo all : no one enactment, hov- 
ever broad, however ample, however rich in its boons, howeve 
particular in its clauses, however gracious in its spirit, can do all 
or even much. Itis with nations as with men—a continuous coure 
of welldoing can alone secure happiness and true prosperity. Pen 
enactments have this merit—they aggravate the disorder, exaspe- 
rate the patient, and justify the most energetic measures in the Go 
vernment, on the principle of self-defence. Exhaustion follows, 
and at any rate, danger from the culprit-invalid is for an interwl 
no longer to be apprehended. But is this health—is this reston- 
tion to mental and corporeal vigour? As the veins fill, the heal 
will mount, the hands and arms be thrown out in a vain struggle 
and the cry of despair and agony once more distract the ear. Huma 
pharmacy is not very well understood—political pharmacy much 
less: State-medicine is mere empiricism. What hope is there? 
Were Ireland left to herself altogether, there is nothing to be ai- 
ticipated but a series of horrors: the struggle might, indeed, en! 
in peace, but what an ordeal! No; a Reformed Parliament with: 
course of consistent sanatory measures, doing full justice and gr 
verning the country for itself, is the only chance, the only hope. 
In these measures, public opinion, nay public prejudice, must le 
consulted, as far as it is safe; and the patient with you, hiu- 
self heartily anxious for the success of the curative process, hal 
the business is done. Additional powers were not wanted by tl: 
Government: the increase of police force is simply strengthenin; 
one of the parties in an intestinal struggle; the police must lv 
foreign, and the only practicable foreign police is the army. Tl 
army was used for still-hunting : it may be used for the repressit! 
of robbery and murder, and be well employed. 





OASTLER'S PAMPHLETS. 


Ricuarp Oastier is a Yorkshireman who has reeeived a call i 
politics. He isa sort of small agitator: his grand subject is th 
Ten-hours Bill—his ambition is to be the W1nBeRrorce of tlt 
White Slave-trade. We used to see pictures of the Negro throt- 
ing off his chains and casting himself at the feet of his liberator: 
when the Ten-hours Bill passes, the print-shops of Huddersfll 
and Leeds will be adorned with the apotheosis of OasTier, takel 
up to heaven on the wings of a covey of little cherub cottot 
spinners. The zeal, the activity, the humanity of RicHat) 
Oasrizr, are truly worthy of praise; but he does not stop # 
the emancipation of the cotton-spinners—he eoneeives that he ci! 
unravel the knot.of all other social and political difficulties. i 
the York county election for the West Riding, at Wakelielt, 
he did not command a good hearing ; for on. some essential points 
he was greatly opposed to the prevailing: party ; and many of bi 
propositions having an air of extravagance, they were taken al 
vantage of, and he was put down,—not, howewer, without makil 
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an appointment with his auditors, for those who wished, to meet 
im again in the evening. Here he had the field to himself, and 
iwent through every question that is now being discussed, much to 
his own satisfaction, and at any rate to the entertainment of 
"his audience. His speeches on these occasions are here printed. 
"Ricwarp OastieEr is evidently (we judge him only from his 
pamphlets) a creature of the times: let discussion, reform, and 
change, go on for some little time longer, and every district 
will have such a man—every publichouse used to have; but 
now, the approach to fame is open; men despise small audiences, 
Sand if they can put down all the disputants in their private range, 
#they immediately aim at the great stage—the public—the news- 
papers — pamphlets and speeches. Ricnarp OAsTLER is one 
who would commonly be called a mar. of powerful intelleet—some 
P would say a long-headed, some a damned clever fellow. He is 
“yready, bold; independent, disinterested, and has a habit of think- 
Wing for himself. This last is the rock on which he splits: should 
we hold it praise of a navigator that he has got a habit of sailing 
of his own, and cares neither for chart nor compass? Such a 
sailor would certainly follow no other man’s track ; and sometimes, 
| by some eccentric course or other, he might get right: the sure re- 
sult, however, would be, that in three voyages out of four he would 
/run aground, or be totally wrecked,—without disparagement to his 
| native powers of calculation and discernment. 
Conceive a bold clever fellow, zealous, determined, active—in 
_ short a stickler—without any more information than goes to the 
study of the Bible and his account-books, dashing into all the 
questions of this eventful period: add to him those sterling moral 
* qualities which lead him to consider an opinion a thing, and a 
» stubborn thing too—not a mere rhetorical convenience, but a be- 
 licf—a creed—a faith to live and die by; and you will get a 
/ pretty fair notion of the Cotton-spinners’ Apostle—ithe man now 
willing to go to the Grassmarket, or any other place of punish- 
"ment, to testify to the righteousness of the cause in which he is 
pembarked. RicHarp OasTLER would starve, go to prison, be 
“beaten to death by “ billy-rollers,” nay, turned loose to the mercy 
of a pack of thumbscrewing, child-murdering, cotton-spinning 
»overseers, rather than flinch one hair’s breadth from the position 
he has taken up in defence of the poor, over-worked, wretched 



























be added a list of the “casualties,” as they are called. This being 
tolerably particular, but by no means entertaining, we have neither 
the personal interest of biography, nor the more elevated one arising 
from strategical or tactical movements on a large scale, which in- 
volve the fates of nations. Itis nearly impossible to make such ahis} 
tory entertaining: if instructive, it ean only be so to regimental men: 
if interesting, it must be to members of the Regiment, or to those 
whose ancestors have distinguished themselves in it. All that in- 
dustry, care, and order could do for the book, has been done. The 
history runs from the Restoration, as has been said, and ends with 
the battle of Waterloo; where the Coldstreamers greatly distin- 
guished themselves, in conjunction with a brigade of other Guards, 
in the gallant defence of Hougoumont. The Appendix contains 
many curious documents, throwing light on the military history 
of the country; and which have not been collected without re- 
search. 

The tone of the work is gentlemanly: the style is not inele- 

ant, but somewhat stiff—a little pipe-clayed: the spirit is “truly 

British—the word British being in the vocabulary of Colonel 
MAacKINNON a synonyme with Best. The author is manifestly 
a Tory; and entertains but very narrow political views, according 
to our notions : they only come in, however, historically, and in a 
soldier they may not perhaps be very much out of place. The 
book is very complete, methodical, and orderly; and in this respeet 
is highly creditable to the Colonel's notions of literary discipline. 

Of the outside we have spoken: the volumes are Guardsmen, 
inside and out. 





THE CHAMELEON. 


Tue outside is the first thing that attracts in the natural chame- 
leon: the book Chameleon has as pretty a skin as any reptile that 
either creeps or clings. It does not change its complexion, how- 
ever, at least while new. The variety is all in the inside; where 
the reader will find articles of all colour,—green, pink, ‘blue, 
crimson, and black,—nature, love, literature, history, and theology. 

Of the first volume of the Chameleon we spoke highly, as we 
thought: if the second does not strike us as so good, the effect of 
the novelty of an Annual by one person having gone off, may pos- 
sibly be the sole cause. The poetry is still in many instances very 





Diittle “ doffers.” 

RicHarp Oastier’s pamphlets stand little chance of being 
_Yead or understood in London; they are mostly conceived in the 
* true tone of Yorkshire or West Riding banter, which is sometimes 

- incomprehensible, and always jars upon the feelings of persons of 
‘the more civilized world. 
j It is difficult to describe the character of Mr. Oastier’s opi- 
nions: heis called a Tory, but his Toryism is not of Conserva- 
/ tive order—he would make more essential changes than any Radi- 
@ cal; he seems to hate Liberalism and all that goes by that name, 
pwhile he is himself a sort of Universalist, and would go much 
‘farther than Liberals in freeing mankind from oppression and the 
“appearance of it. The secret of his opinions is probably his hatred 
of the cotton-lord—the aristocracy-of manufacturing wealth— 
_ the new gentry. His sympathies are with what he calls the ‘true 
aristocrat, and with the suffering poor. He is thus both Tory and 
«the poor man’s friend : the object of his bitter contempt is the new 
“constituency and the ten-pound freemen, whom he holds to be the 
‘slaves of the capitalists and manufacturers. 
» Mr. Oastier is of a class from which many will spring up soon 
¥—some will get into Parliament, and perhaps give trouble. 
Tight that the world should know of what they are made: we re- 
»commend these pamphlets to be read for instruction on the point. 
At must not be supposed, from what we have said, that there is any 
Want of ingenuity in. Mr. OastLer’s speeches: on the contrary, 
“there is frequently more—he is often on the verge of profundity ; 
‘he sometimes, by his mere unassisted efforts, seems grasping at a 
‘principle—but it evades him, and he is at sea again. It is not 
everybody that could enlighten the chaos of his mind; and as 
- long as he looks up to Mr. Saver as a sort of guide, he never 
‘Reed hope for the arrangement of his many confused thoughts. 
But if, instead of holding forth, proselytizing, and stickling for this 
or that hobby, he would take the trouble to instruct himself in the 
elements of the sciences in which now he only quacks, he might 
“become one of the most useful men of his day, instead of only one 
*of the most troublesome of a district. 





MACKINNON'S COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 







n order to contribute to the Restoration. 


























It is | 


_ Tue Second Regiment of Guards is called the Coldstream, after a 
place near Berwick, where it was formed from an assemblage of 
Riterent companies placed under the command of Monk, the 
elebrated Duke of Albemarle, and whence it marched with him 
The Regiment is con- 
equently of a pretty good age; and as it has always borne a high 
haracter, and been very constantly on active service, the list of 
ts adventures is of a goodly length. In fact, in order to give a 
ketch of the Regiment's services, and to introduce such facts as are 
ecorded of it, the author is compelled to run through the history 
f England for the last two hundred years. Wherever an English 
rmy has been acting—whether in Europe or North America 
during that period, with but few exceptions, the Coldstream, or 
Some part of it, has been present. Nevertheless, all that can be 
ordinarily said of a regiment, or a battalion of it, is that it marched 
here and countermarched there, occupied such and such a position 
‘in such or such an affair, and behaved well or ill; to which may 


good; and some of the songs rival old ones, and beat most of those 
of the present day. Many of them are accompanied by original 
airs, printed in the book form, with great brilliancy and much 
neatness. The prose’ of this series seems to us to want depth 
where it is disquisitive, and life and vigour where it is descriptive. 
It is nevertheless that of a man of extensive reading and a refined 
turn of thought. 

Taken as a whole, both as the specimen of the writing of a sin- 
vle individual and the production of a provincial press, it is highly 
creditable to the flourishing town of Glasgow. The author, -as 
our readers are aware, is Mr. Toomas ATKINSON, an enterprising 
bookseller and publisher in that place. 

A word on the music of this volume. There are eleven songs, 
composed by THomson, CLARKE, ATKINSON, and other Scottish 
writers; and they are, for the most part, good songs. There is 
very little of the commonplace, worn-out phraseology of the musi- 
cal contributions to our English Albums; in which a composer 
gives the number of notes and bars for which he has contracted, 
but, prudently, reserves for another and more enduring mode of pub- 
| lication any thing which bears the marks of effort or original think- 
ing. These songs are, really and truly, worthy of being sung, 
and occupy precisely the situation which musical contributions 
ought to claim in such a volume. 





PICTURES AND ARTISTS. 
MODERN PAINTINGS AT THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tue exhibition of pictures by living artists, in Pall Mall, displays a very small 
amount of genius, and an average quantity of respectable talent. Mediocrity 
predominates. The promise evinced by the young artists is not of a very re- 
markable kind; nor are the performances of the veterans very extraordinary,— 
with the exception of Epnwin LanpsEER, whose ——- of Dogs and'Game 
| are in the Sighens degree beautiful, not only on account of the perfect imitation 
of nature, but the feeling and knowledge of anitial character evinced in them. 
‘* Ptarmigan” (129) is a triumph of art. Painters will appreciate the con- 
summate skill with which the white of the birds is relieved and even contrasted 
by the snow. In his birds he is not, however, without a rival. Two Herons 
Fighting (234), by Lance, are full of life, and admirably painted. 4 

ance has also a rich and gorgeous Fruit-piece (70), which is nature itself. 
The figs, the plum, and , are luscious, and the cup is of dazzling rich- 
ness. The little peep of the distant country, however, is so badly painted, that 
it shuts up the picture instead of giving it air. , ; 

‘‘ The Widow” (17), by WezsTEx, is true and delicate in its expression of 
sentiment. 

‘* Mokanna Revealing his Features to Zelica” (340), by M‘Crisx, is power- 
fully painted, and conceived with great boldness. But to horrify is not the 
province of painting; and what a poet is unable to describe, a painter must ne~ 
cessarily fail to portray. Obscurity adds a horror beyond what any delineation 
or description can give. Besides, we have here only a representation of Ly 
ugliness,—hideous and loathsome enough ’tis true, but it is the livid and dis- 
gusting horror of the charnel-house. Zelica does not look like one whois 
about to witness the revelation of such a fearful secret as the unseen features of 
Mokanna are described to be. The painter has not gone beyond the sublime— 
for he has not reached it. ? ‘ 

Martin exhibits another of his stupendous Landscape scenes, with architec- 
turally-arranged rocks, and well-ordered trees, of a colour never seen 1n nature ; 
so far they befit the scene. He calls it “ Alpheus and Arethusa” (118). 

Vow Hotsr is at home in an imaginative picture from Faust (409), whieh, 
if the ns were all intended to be scaramouch demons, would be perfect. 

J. Nasu, a rising artist, exhibits a picture of = ability and promise of 
future excellence, which he calls “‘ Henry Warden rebuking Julian Avenel” 516). 

Faasex has several of his incomplete and unsatisfactory pictures, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





the objects of still life are provokingly well painted, and all the rest is poor and 
unfinished. “A Girl with Fruit” (98) is well painted. 

Groncr Hayrenr is as artificial in style, smooth and hard in texture, and 
Opaque in colour, as before. Why will he paint indifferent life-size pictures, 
when he is unrivalled in miniature ? 

Moarron’s “Cottage Children” (92) 
borough.” It isa copy from nature, an 
and attitudes of the children are good. The picture is a little too brown, per- 
haps, and the distant landscape is in the manner of GainsBorouGH ; but it is 
painted in a different style, and with breadth and power. 

_ Maternal Affection,” by G. Parren (112), has beautiful expression, and a 
rich tone of colour. This rising artist promises well in portraiture. 

Mrs. Canrenter’s “ Visit to the Harem” (34) is excellent as far as regards 
the painting of the dresses. But the principal figure, which looks like a female, 
has a disagreeable expression, which spoils the interest of the picture. Mrs. 
Carrenrer also exhibits a pleasing head of a Child with a Butterfly (559). 

An amateur of title, Lady Burcuersn, exhibits a picture of “ Isaac of York 
and Rebecca.” The expression of both faces is well intended, and the paintin 
en as though it were her Ladyship’s own. Many an artist would be wend 
of it. 

H. Wrarrt's portrait of a lady, which he entitles “A Solicitor” (9), is 
pretty, and nicely painted. His “Corsair” (78) is a fine study of a head; 
though the expression of the face does not bear out the quotation. 

‘* Jesus restoring to Health Peter’s Mother,” by Joun Brinces (252), isa 
gracefully composed and carefully painted picture ; with great merit in the de- 
sign, drawing, and Se hg Te Christ is, of necessity, a failure ; but there 
is a great deal of excellence both of feeling and execution. The name is new to 
us ; and if the artist be young, we should indulge high expectations of him. 
But who will buy an isiorieal plotare ? 

* Kissing the Chains of St. Peter at Rome,” by R. Epmonstonr (324), is 
an excellent picture, but somewhat crude in colour. So are the “ Costumes of 
Italian Peasants,” (58 and 120), by E. F. Gregn. This is the effect of the 
Italian atmosphere: nevertheless it is better than the brown hue of some of our 
painters who visit Italy. _ They all, however, get too smooth and monotonous in 
texture, and acquire a habit of painting hard and flat. Epmonstone’s “‘ Roman 
Girl” (69) has less of this peculiarity. ‘* An Italian Marriage,” by J. Bainces 
(467), and ‘ Scene in the Debtor's Prison at Rome” (91), by Roons, should 
be included in these remarks. 

Boxatt's na of fancy females, belonging to the Beauties and Graces of 
Hearn and Finney, do not increase his reputation. The limbs of MinpiF- 
zon’s ‘ Dorothea” (119) are better painted than her head; the picture is 
rather cold and liny. 

Joux Hayter's portrait of Pasta, in Medea (107), has something grand in 
the general character of the head, but the expression is not successfully con- 
veyed ; and the happy face of the child, which is delightfully pretty, is not 
consistent with her age and consciousness of the agonizing scene. 

JAMES SrerHanorr's picture, painted for the Queen, of ‘‘ The Countess of 
Montfort presenting her infant Son to the Inhabitants of Rennes” (96), is the 
best we have seen by this artist, and conveys a good idea of the scene. It is 
also free from his common fault of mannerism. 

Miss Euma Jones's two pictures of ‘ Sailor-boy with Dog ” (68) and an- 
other with Fish (181), are well and forcibly painted: they are—we hope unlike 
the fair artist—too cold. 

“* The Mourner™ (163), by Cuartes Lannsrer, is extremely good in 
conception and execution: the arrangement of the dress and hair is somewhat 
too = in its negligence, but there is feeling evident. It is the artist’s best 
work. 

Kyicut's “ John Anderson my Jo” (14) is well enough, but his black- 

d dame is not one from whose mouth the beautiful words of Burns would 
be likely to come. ‘‘ The Spanish Refugees” (236), by the same, partakes too 
much of the comic: the Spaniard is an olive-coloured Liston. 

Grorcr CruixsHanx turned painter, and of heroics too! His “ Attack on 
Bruce by the Lorn Highlanders” (316), is full of spirit; it is well conceived, 
and painted very ably. 

Crater exhibits one or two of his paintings of satin and embroidery, which 
are spoiled hy the disagreeable affected wearers. We shall give no quarter to 
these sins against good taste, since he can paint such pictures as “ The Winter 
of Life” (472); which is perfect in character and the look of nature, and rich 
and sober in colouring. 

A quaint and well-painted picture of “* The Examination of a Village School,” 
by Harvey (478), is an advance in point of execution, and an amusing and cha- 
racteristic picture. 

* Soliciting a Vote” (449), by Buss. The i dent and independent voter 
puffing his cigar in the face of the sleek, bald-headed lawyer, who is canvassing 

r Guttlem, is capital. The perspective of the room is too violent, so that the 
figures seem tumbling in at the door. 

Goop has several of his fac-similes of old men, with his cold white lights. 
He is true, but gets tiresome. Nature with him wears only one aspect. ‘This 
may be the case in his study ; but such sharp edgy lights would never be seen 
on the face in the open air, as he represents them. 

Haxcocx’s Gamekeepers and Dogs (158 and 444) are excellent ; and prove 
that he has talent of that kind which not only needs not but ought not to stoop 
to imitate another: let him copy nature, and not LanpsEEr. 

Vickers’s “ Haddon Hall” (382) is a sketch, cleverly imitative of Bon1nc- 
TON’s style. 

W.N. Harpwickg imitates Hanr in his ‘ Thomas-a-Becket” (503), and 
Liversrxcr in his “ Juliet” (36). He has ability enough to be original. We 
don’t know whether that be the case with W. KEnNnepy, who emulates the 
gross quality of Evry in 480. 

“‘The Suppliant,” by H. Room (417), is a bright piece of colour, and nicely 
drawn ; but suppliant she is not. 

_ Joun Woon's “ Endymion” (483) has merit; but the subject demands 
ima; “ye  peerery, 7 Bg 4 has given no evidence. 
e ** Interview” (216 - R. Herperr, is well-pai i i 
but the title is oath! 4 aati 
OHN Boapen ye exhibits two portraits under fancy names, which are 
nothing like one he exhibited in the Suffolk Street Gallery last year. 

**Children carrying flowers in a Catholic Procession” (113), by T. Uwins, 

boy be a delightful picture, but for the foxy hair of the sweet little flower- 


Git1’s “ Blindman’s Buff” (282) has a good deal of fun and nature on the 
miost tiny scale. 
In Landscape, Lee is the most successful. But he still paints nature, not 
merely under a cold aspect, but too coldly. His blue-black clouds and blue- 
een meadows are cheerless and chilling. His pictures want relief too in the 
rounds. Warts has two of his a green natural landscapes, Views of 
B tleig*: (384 and 413). Hornanp, two or three of his tame literal 
views. F, C.'Lewis, Suayer, Starx, Hensuaw, Huwprrcx, and Hitper 
likewise contribute good pictures in their respective styles. SraNLey is not 
fortunate this year ; his apie Cliff” is not an agreeable picture. Lyme 
Regis, by Maxsron (277), is clever, though too white. A ‘ Landscape Morn- 
ing” by Texnanr (383), is beautiful. Greenwich Hospital,” by HoLLanp 
468), i . clever architectural painting, but a very incomplete and unsatis- 
icture. 


has been called “a copy of Gains- 
very like. The character, expression, 








Of the few specimens of Sculpture, “ Love among the Roses,” by C. Sotrm 
is deservedly admired. It is simple and tasteful, and nicely sculptured. T 
infant god seems in a breathing sleep. . 


H. B.'s last has a capital sketch of Cobbett as he appeared on the first day 
the meeting of Parliament, seated on the Treasury bench, with Lord Alth 
and Mr. Stanley beside, and Sir Francis Burdett behind him. H. B. slil 
“ You may know a man by his company.” One of the latest and best of H.B) 
sketches is a political Tableau—a parody of Wilkie’s “* Reading the Willj 
which is admirable for the felicity with which all the principal actors on ty 
stage of politics are introduced. John Bull is the deceased, whose will 
King is in the act of reading. The Duke of Wellington is the wrathful 
dame, who is taking her departure in a huff, attended by Lord Londonderry 
her footman. Lord Grey is the widow, andthe Duke of Cumberland the whi 
ered soldier who is making up to her. Lord Brougham is the nurse dandlj 
the infant Reform Bill. Sand Sidmouth is the doctor, of course. ) 
Eldon the old widow, and Sir C. Wetherell the old gentleman bes 
her, look very much chagrined. Sir Robert Peel, Lords Ellenboroug 
Aberdeen, Lyndhurst, &c. are seated round the table; and Lord Monson’ 
the little boy with his back to the fire, casting.“ a last fond look” at the tith 
deeds of Gatton in the box marked Schedule A. The expression and likene: 
of the King and Lord Brougham are particularly good. This should have 
peared at the time of the passing of the Reform Bill. It has evidently be 
suggested by the ‘* Tabbyloos” at Hatfield House. It might be supposed to 
fer to the King’s Speech—only that that is any thing but the will of John Bu 

H. B. hasalsoa hit at the Speaker’s reappointment, and at the treatment th 
Colonel Jones received at the hands of the Ministerial and the Radical pai 
He calls the latter ‘“* The Buffer Rebuffed.” John Bull, arm-in-arm with Le 
Grey, turns up his nose at ‘ the low Radical,” and gives him the cut direct: 
bluff Colonel's beard scems to bristle with indignation, and he stands amazed 
John’s ingratitude. 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Feb. 14th, Atlas, Hunt, from Mauritius. Off Margate, 1% 
Gilmore, Friend, from Singapore. At Liverpool, 13th, Sophia, Setts, from New Sou 
Wales. At the Cape, Nov. 29th, Clyde, Ireland, from Liverpool; Dec. 6th, Pers 
Friend, from Mauritius ; 8th, Sir Thomas Munro, Richards; and Thalia, Biden, 
London. At Mauritius, Elizabeth, Batty; and Clarinda, Steele, from London. 
Singapore, Aug. 2d, H.C.S. Dutchess of Atholl, Daniell; 7th, Orwell, Dalrymp 
13th, Macqueen, Lindsay; 22d, George the Fourth, Barrow; Asia, Bathie; and ‘ 
mas Coutts, Chrystie; all from London, for China; and Sept. 2d, Neptune, Whitt 
ton, from the Clyde. At New South Wales, Aug. 25th, Brothers, Towns; and 27} 
Clyde, Munro, from London. At Van Diemen’s Land, Aug. 16th, Lang, Muddle;S 
6th, Princess Royal, Greenwood ; and 9th, Mary, Beachcroft, from London. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 10th inst., at Kempton Lodge, Sunbury, Mrs. Grorcz Barsor, ofa daught 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 12th inst. at St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, Rrcuarp Sanverso 
Esq., of Belgrave Square, M.P., to CHartorrs Matitpa Manners Sutton, elded 
daughter of the Right Hon, Charles Manners Sutton, Speaker of the House of Commo 

On the 12th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Georce Daysu BARTHOLOM 
Esq., eldest son of the late Rev. Richard Bartholomew, Rector of Dunsfold, in 
county of Surry, to Janx, youngest daughter of the late Alexander Murray, Esq, 
Elm Place, Finchley, Middlesex. 

On the 13th inst.,at Hammersmith Church, the Rev. ALBERT Manotes, son of Jam 
Mangles, Esq., M.P., of Woodbridge, to Georarana, daughter of George Scott, E 
of Ravenscourt, 

On the 14th inst., at Marylebone Church, Rosert Plumer Warp, of Gilston Parl 
county of Herts, Esq., to Mary Anne, widow of the late C. G. Okeover, Esq, 
Staffordshire, and daughter of Lieutenant-General Sir George Anson, K.C.B., and 


for Lichfield. 
' DEATHS. 

On the 8th inst., at Milton, in Northamptonshire, Witt1am, Earl Firzwitiiam, 
his 85th year, 

On the llth inst., at her house in Arlington Street, the Lady Dowager Dunpas, 
her 87th year. 

On the 4th inst. at his residence, Bedford Cottage, near Southampton, Jom 
O’Keers, the dramatic author, 

On the 3lst ult., at Beleaskie, Mrs. ANstRUTHER, widow of the late Brigadier-G 
ral Robert Anstruther. 

On the 5th inst., Sir Jorn Mansor1banks, Bart., of Lees, many years M.P, for Ben 
wickshire. 

On the 8th inst., at St. Alban’s, Sir Wrnt1am Domvitue, Bart., in his 90th year. 

On the 11th inst., at the Parsonage, Charing, Kent, Marcaret, wife of William B: 
derin junior, Esq., of Stede Hill. She expired very shortly after giving birth to an 
fant daughter, who has not survived its mother. 

On the 13th inst., at his house in Clapton Square, Mr. J. Yates Cooper, of 
Colosseum, in his 55th year. 





THE UNIVERSITIES. 
OxrorD. 

The following degrees were conferred on Thursday. Doctors in Divinity—S. Whit 
tingham and J. B. Frowd, Fellows of Corpus. Masters of Arts—Rev. W. Abbot 
Taberdar of Queen’s; Rev. C. Powell, Trinity; Rev. T. Edmondes, Jesus, Bachelo 
of Arts—W. R, Coxwell, Exeter ; ‘IT. E. Winvington, Christ Church, 


THE CHURCH. 


Prererments.—The Rev. W. F. Powell, M.A., of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
the Perpetual Curacy of Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

The Rev. C. H. Lutwidge, M.A., to the Vicarage of Burton Agnes, Yorkshire. 

The Rev. M. Mayson, M.A., to the Rectory of Knapwell, Cambridge. 

The Rey. D. Robinson, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to the Perpetul 
Curacy of Woolley, near Wakefield. 

The Rev. J. C. Badeley, LL.B., to the Rectory of Shipmeadow, Suffolk. 

The Rev. W. Wales, B.A.,, to the Vicarage of All Saints, Northampton. 

The Rev. J. Hopkinson, M.A.,to the Rectory of Alwalton, Huntingdon. 

The Rev. T. Scott, M.A., to the Rectory of Wappenham, Northamptonshire, 

The Rev. C. Porter, B.D., to the Vicarage of St. Martin's, Stamford Baro 
Northampton. 





THE ARMY. 

War-orricr, Feb. 12.—Memorandum : The half-pay of the undermentioned Offices 
has been caneelled from the 12th instant, inclusive, they having accepted commuté 
allowances for their commissions, viz.—Lieut. R. Miller, half-pay 88th Foot; Ensig 
T. R. Davis, half-pay 6lst Foot; Lieut. T. Smith, half-pay Rifle Brigade; Ensign 
Angerstein, half-pay 44th Foot ; Capt.G. T. Greenland, half-pay Unattached ; Assist] 
Surg. K. Berry, half-pay 60th Foot ; Lieut. F. J. Graham, half-pay 2d Dragoon Guardsy 
Lieut. E. L. Daniell, half-pay 7th West India Regiment ; Assist.-Surg. S. Gilder, half 
pay 2d Life Guards; Quartermaster J. Jackson, half-pay 67th Foot ; Ensign W. Mur 
ray, half-pay 30th Foot; Lieut. J. K. Gray, half-pay 8th Foot ; Capt. P. Lewis, half pay 
29th Foot. « 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, February 12. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Witton and Punsuon, Doncaster, mercers—Mortey and Co., Brighton, smiths— 
Witson and Co, Spital Square, silk-weavers—BannisTER and Hoxeater, D 
worsted-manufacturers—Ho.ttnHovsE and Co., Lancaster, sugar-refinors— Harpcastit 
and Jonzs, Sheffield, printers—Smirx and CLowgs, Manchester, facturers of cote 
ton shirtings—Carson and Co., Prince’s Street, Hanover Square, silk-mercers—HEMr 
LEY and Pick, Nottingham, mercers—ForsyTH and Co., South Shields, ship-builders— 
Bruce and Sow, Bristol, general-merchants—J. dd B. Wanxuin, Cheltenham, lime 
burners. BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, 

Pearce, Henry, Bishopsgate Within, tavern-keeper. 








